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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JANUARY 1894. 


Professor Tyndall. By the Right Hon. Professor HUXLEY. 

The Manchester Ship Canal. (JVith a Char?.) By the 
Hon. Lorp EGERTON OF TATTON, 

The Revolt of the Daughters. By Mrs. CRACKANTHORPE. 

Sanitary Insurance: a Scheme. By G. WALTER STEEVES, M.D. 

Zoroaster and the Bible. By the Rev. Dr. L. H. MILis. 


The Scramble for Gold: 
(1) By Sir Jutrus VOGEL. 
(2) By J. P. HESELTINE. 
Chats with Jane Clermont. (Covc/uded.) 
A Word for Our Cathedral System. By the Kev. Dr. JEssopp. 
The New Winter-Land. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Chinese Poetry in English Verse. By HERBERT A. GILEs. 
Chartered Government in Africa. By ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 
Protection for Surnames. [By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
DUNDONALD. 
Recent Science. By Prince KROPOTKIN. 
Charles the Twelfth and the Campaign of 1712-13. by His 
Majesty the KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Right 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 
The Ireland of To-morrow. By X. 
Mr. Francis Thompson, a New Poet. By Coventry PATMORE. 
Football. By CREsTON. 
The Employment of Women. By Miss BuLLEy. 
The True Discovery of America. By Capt in GAMBIER, R.N. 
Chemical Action of Marine Organisms. By Prof. Jupp, F.R.S. 
The Origin of Mankind. By Prof BuECHNER. 
The French in India. By Lewin B. BowriNc. 
The Leprosy Commission. By Dr. THIN. 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg. By J. D. Bourcuier. 
The Triple Alliance in Danger. By E. B, LANIn. 
Irish Railways. sh X. 


iene t CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 








Renee ee ee 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF A CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Contents for Fanuary. 

The Strike of 1893. By EMERSON BAINBRIDGE. 

A Living Wage. By Professor CUNNINGHAM. 

The Future of Maritime Warfare. By Dr. H. GEFFCKEN. 

Wolfe Tone. By AUGUSTINE BriRRELL, M.P. 

The Revival of Farming. By Haro_p E. Moore, 

The Gospel State Church of the Commonwealth. By H. A. 
GLASS. 

Superannuation of Elementary Teachers. By W. A. HuNTER, 
M.P. 

The Mormons—I. By the Rev. H. R. HAweEs. 

The Drift to Socialism. By A. DUNN-GARDNER, 

How to Preserve the House of Lords. By ALFrep RussELu 
WALLACE. 

Literary Conferences, By WALTER BESANT. 

The Rise and Development of Anarchism. By Kart BLIND, 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. JANUARY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Watrorp. Cuaps, IX-XII. 
THE ATHLETIC LIFE. By Sir Benjamin Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


AN ETON ‘VALE.’ By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 

MRS. NASEBY’S DENIAL. By E. F. Benson, 

THE ‘DONNA’ IN 1893. I. By the AuTHOR oF ‘CHARLES LowpeER. 
Il. By Tue Epiror. 

NIVERNAIS IN ENGLAND. By Austin Dorson. 

CECCA’S LOVER. By Grant ALLEN. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lanc, 


LonpoN; LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 939. JANUARY 1894. 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 
THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
THE STORY OF MAGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE HISTOR\ 
OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. Cuaps. VI.-IX 
GHOSTS UP TO DATE. By ANDREW LANG. 
WHEN THE NIGHT FALLS. By ‘A Son oF THE MARSHES, 
EARLSCOURT. ConcLusioNn 
NOTE-BOOKS OF SIR HENRY NORTHCOTE, 
By THE Ear or IDDESLEIGH. 
PAULA’S CAPRICE: A FRAGMENT OF A LIFE. 
By DoroTHEA GERARD. 
IN ‘MAGA’S’ LIBRARY. 
EAST AND WEST AFRICA IN PARLIAMENT. 
By Captrain F. D. LuGarp, D.S.O. 
A COUNTRY WALK IN CANADA. By Arno_p HAULTAIN. 
POLITICAL STOCK-JOBBERS. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA. 
By Str THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. 


> 


Witt1amM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 





Contents. 
Episodes of the Month. 
W. H. Smith as a Colleague. By Lord ASHBOURNE. 
Imperial Insurance. By Captain F. N. MAUDE. 

A Tour in North Italy. By Mrs. CRAWFORD. 

The Decline of Urban Immigration. By EDWIN CANNAN. 

People’s Banks. By T. MACKAY. 

The Garden that I Love. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

Incidents of the Autumn Session. By M.P. 

Featherstone and Other Riots. By HARRY L. STEPHEN, 

How we Lost the United States of Africa. By F. EDMUND GARRETT, 
Lady FRANCES BALFOUR, 

| The Hon. Mrs, ALFRED LYTTELTON, 
Miss MARGOT TENNANT 

| Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON, 


Some Recent Fiction - 


Correspondence :--A Spanish Experience (by A. EH, STUDD). 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready January 1. 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. ‘Translated under 
és ofessor ERMAN’s supervision by J. H. BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology 
n the University of Chicago. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A MOSLEM PRESENT. An Anthology of Arabic Poems 

about the Prophet and the Faith of Islam. Part I., containing the Famous 
vem of ee E, with an English Version and Notes by SHAIKH 
, Fellow of the U niversity of Bombay. 


P 
FAIZULLAH-BHaAI, B.2 
Just put nd d, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


MAN AN ORGANIC COMMUNITY: being an Exposition 


of the Law that the Human Pers onal lity in all its Phases in Evolution, both 
Co-ordinate and Discordinate, is the Multi ple of many Sub-personalities. Ly 
Joun H. Kina, Author of ‘The Supernatural: its Origin, Sanne, and Evolu- 


tion,’ 
Now ready, Second and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


AGAINST DOGMA AND FREE-WILL, AND FOR 


WI ISMANNISM. By H. Crorr Hitter. Demy 8&vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Containing, inter alia, beyond the Original Text, a Concise Statement ot 
Wi eismann's Theory, a Controversy on its Application to Sociology, and an 
Examination of the Recent Criticism of Prof. Romanes, 

‘An ably reasoned « post yution to the literature of thought.’—.Scotsman. 

* As an indictme! it of e clesiasticism it 1s one of the most crushin, gz, as well as one 

of the most philosophical, it has ever been our pleasure to read.’—A gnostic Journa/, 
* His method is not metaphysical, but physiological.’—Literary W ‘orld, 
‘Is at once scientific and polemical,’— Westminster Review. 
Part I., with 7 Plates, 4to, sewed, 12s. 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


ATHENS AT THE HERAION OF ARGOS. To be completed in about 
4 Parts. By C. Wa.pst! IN, Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies, Athens, and Keader in Classical Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge. 

‘Dr. Waldstein has had the good fortune to bring to light at least two pieces of 
sculpture of exceptional be wale. He publishes p sjhotograp hs of the head of a goddes 
whom he identifies as Hera, and the torso of a warrior, both of which deserve special! 
attention. . .. . We shall, therefore, with much interest, await the further publica- 
tions that are promised to us.’— Guardian 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. RODOLPH SUFFIELD, 


Author of ‘ The Crown of Jesus.’ With an Account of his Abandonment of 


the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Correspondence, chietly 
with Dr. Martineau. 


‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the mystery and pathos of 


the life of such a man, of whom his friend, Mr. Gladstone, writes: ‘‘ He was to mea 
”'_Guardian. 
Next week. 


CENTENARY HISTORY OF THE SOUTH PLACE 
SOCIETY. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. With Portraits and Appendix 


containing an Original Poem by Mrs. ADAMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


very interesting person, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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VOLS. I. (A & B), II. (C to Fizz), and III. (Fla-Hy), 
Now Reavy. VOL. IV. in progress. 


Slang and its Hnalogues, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


A Polyglot Dictionary of the Heterodox and Colloguial Speech of all 
classes of Society for more than 300 years, 
[TREATED HISTORICALLY, AND INCLUDING SYNONYMS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH 


’ 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ETC. 


JOHN 5S. FARMER & W. E. HENLEY. 


In Six (or Seven) Volumes, F cap. 4to, antique style, on thick paper, large 
margin. Each set numbered and signed. ‘To SuBsCRIBERS ONLY 


as follow as 
The Set Half Calf . . . £10 10 net. 
G. A. SALA in Echoes fe Week says: 


the newest and most exhaustive Lexicon Batatronicum.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH say 


dox English speech yet published.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES says:—‘For the first time the subject of 


in a manner commensurate with its impor- 


English slang is seriously treated... 
tance.’ 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 
lation. 

Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct from 


J.S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W. 





Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols, price 12s, net. 


rhe brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—A theneum, 


2, A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols., price 12s. net. 
‘Carefully edited and excellently g 


Herald. 
3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry. 


With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griser. Int vol., price 6s. net. 

[here is also a Large Hand-Made Paper dition of this book, | imate to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special C hina paper, a new pbotogravure 
frontispiece by ALBERT LETCHFORD, at id a spe ially designed « loth cover. Price 

s, net. 


ot up.’—Glasgow 


4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., price 


12s. net, [Ready in January. 
To be followed, probably, by 


5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 Ciirrorps INN, Lonpon, E.C. 


Trade supplied by 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 





NOW READWY. 


THE CHRISTMAS (December) 


DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


The Strand Magazine 


Edited by George Newnes. 
208 Pages, with 218 Illustrations, 
AMONCST OTHER INTERESTING STORIES AND ARTICLES IT CONTAINS— 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE FINAL PROBLEM. By A. Conan Dovir, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
TOWARDS THE NORTH POLS. An Article specially written on board the 


Fram for the STRAN By Dr. NANSEN, 
AN MLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH SIR GEORGE LEWIS. Py Harry 
How. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. By Saran Bernnarpr. 
TRANSFORMATION SCENES: How they are “Made and Worked. 
MONARCHS AND MUSCLE. By Miss Puyitis Benriey. 
A CEMETERY FOR DOGS. By E. B. Braytey Hopcerrts. 
STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A gg The Wrong Prescription. 
A LITERARY COINCIDENCE, By FE. W. Hor 

With a large COLOURED PLATE, pire iF ROM THE SUBLIMI 

TO THE RIDICULOUS. 


Price 1s.; post free is. 6d. 





ALSO READY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER. Price 6d. 


CONTAINING— 


THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 


By Eminent Artists, including those of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. (by special 
permission of Her Majesty the Queen), Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., Professor Herkomer, 
R.A., Mr. Peter Graham, R.A., Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and about 220 other 
Pictures, Post free 8}d. 


GEORGE NEWNESS, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


A remarkable slang dictionary— 


‘The most scholarly lexicon of hetero- 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 








Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1/3) Hemstitched ° 
L adies . a 3 & | Ladies’ . « 2/9 be 
Gents’ . ‘ N | Gents . - 3/11) & 





J» IRISH DA NASK TABLE LINEN 


OSES Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 

= per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Ck ths, 119d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made ‘good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 








APPLY TO— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


East Harding St., 
‘ 


LONDON, E.C. 


Deposit a/c’s opened. Lip CY 
Standing Orders received. Uy, 


IF YOU WANT— 


Lists on Application. 
Any Information given. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S LIST. 


ENTIRELY NEW WQRK. 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY AND TREASURY 
OF BIBLICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, DOCTRINE, 
AND LITERATURE. With over 200 Illustrations, and Important Chrono- 
logical Tables and Maps. By M. G. Easton, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, ss. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL: from Abraham to Moses. By 
WitttamM GARDEN BuarkizE, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘A Manual of Bible 
History in connection with the General History of the World,’ etc. With 
numerous Illustrations and Map, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LOST TREASURE OF TREVLYN: A Story of 


the Days of the Gunpowder Plot. By E. Evererr-Green, Author of £ Loyal 
Hearts and True,’ ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘The Church and the King,’ 
etc. Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MARY HOWITT’S POEMS. Illustrated with upwards of 
200 Drawings by H. Giacomelli. Birds and Flowers—Sketches of Natural 
History. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Two Parts separately, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. Written in Egypt during the years 
1833-1835. By Wituram Lane, Translator of ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.’ With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 


PORTUGAL AND ITS PEOPLE: a History. By W. A. 
Satispury. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


DOING AND DARING: a New Zealand Story. By 
ELEANOR StreppER, Author of ‘Lost in the Wilds of Canada,’ ‘ The Mer- 
chant’s Children,’ * Jack and his Ostrich,’ etc. With Illustrations. Post Svo, 


cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


DIAMOND ROCK; or, On the Right Track. 
Macpvonarp Oxiey, Author of ‘Up Among the Ice-Floes,’ etc. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


By J. 
With Ilus- 


trations. 


UP AMONG THE ICE-FLOES. By J. 
Ox ey, Author of ‘Diamond Rock; or, On the Right Track,’ etc. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN 
THE OLDEN TIME. By Mrs. Runvie CuHareirs, Author of ‘The 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ etc. New Edition. Post Svo, 
cloth extra, red edges, price 3s. 6d. 


IVANHOE: a Romance. By Sir Water Scort, Bart. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ; gilt edges, 3s. ¢ 


EVIL MAY-DAY: a Story of 1517. By E. Evererr- 
Green, Author of ‘ Loyal Hearts and True,’ ‘ In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘ The 
Church and the King,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


UP THE CHIMNEY TO NINNY LAND: a Fairy Story. 
By A. S. M. Cuester. With numerous IIlustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, 


gilt edges, 3s. 


MACDONALD 
With 


price 2s. 6d. ; 
THE ‘FOREST AND FIRE’ SERIES OF BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
By EDWARD 5S. ELLIS 


In Attractive Binding, and fully Illustrated. 
THROUGH FOREST AND FIRE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
as. 6d. 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOOSE. Post S8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


ACROSS TEXAS. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
THE BETTER WAY: a Tale of Temperance Toil. By 


W. J. Lacey, Author of ‘Through Storm to Sunshine,’ etc. With Illustra- 


tions. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP: a Story of 
the Stirring ‘Times of Old. By Gorpon Stasies, M.D., R.N. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RAFTS; and other Stories of 


Boyhood in Norway. By H. H. Bovesen. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE WONDERFUL CITY. By J.S. Frercuer, Author 
of ‘When Charies the First was King,’ ‘Through Storm and Stress,’ etc. 
Post vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF NOBLE LIVES. 
3y Miss LUCY TAYLOR. 
With Portrait. 
In Double Volumes, cloth extra, 1s. each. 
SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH MASON, 
HAVELOCK, THE HERO OF LUCK: The Prince of Penmakers: How he 
NOW ’ Gained a Fortune and How he 
: Gave it. 


JAMES NASMYTH, 


Astronomer, 


Foolscap 8vo. Fancy Manilla Cover. 72 pages. Price 6d. each. 


WILLIAM CAREY. 
CAPTAIN HEDLEY VICARS. 


Engineer and 


*,” NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. ; 


———= 


In an Entirely New Form. Price Half a Crown 
Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


EDITED BY 
P. G HAMERTON. 


The PORTFOLIO will in future be published in a 
smaller and more handy form, and will consist of about 
So pages. It will contam Four Plates and many minor 
[/lustrations. 
some artistic subject. 


Each number will be a Monograph on 





The Subject for January is 


The Etchings of Rembrandt, 


By P. G. HAMERTON. 


With Four Etchings and Thirty-Four other Illustrations. 


Other Subjects for the Year 1894 ave: 
WEDGWOOD. By Professor A. H. 
FREDERICK WALKER. By Cravn1 
BASTIEN LEPAGE. By Jura Carrwricut. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. by I. G. 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON. 


MALTA AND THE KNIGHTS-HOSPITALLERS. by 
the Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp., 


CHURCH. 


PHILLIPS. 


STEPHENS. 


By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


SEELEY & CO.,, Ld.. Essex Street, Strand. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
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NOTES 


Tue Parish Councils Bill was virtually the sole business 
before the Commons on Friday : yet comparatively little 
progress was made with it. Sir Richard Paget's amend- 
ment to Clause Nineteen, in favour of a proportion of 
nominated guardians, was opposed by the President of 
the Local Government Board who, with the aid of the 
closure, defeated it by 119 to 60 votes. It was moved by 
Mr. J. G. Lawson that any ex-officio member who was, or 
who within the last five years had been, chairman or vice- 
chairman of a board should retain membership. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer affected to view the amend- 
ment as a piece of obstruction, but Mr. Long easily 
disposed of the insinuation ; while Mr. Balfour admitted 
the Government concession to be better than nothing 
though by no means an adequate settlement of the matter. 
On a division the amendment was negatived by 112 to 54 
votes, and progress was then reported. On the motion 
for adjournment Mr. Balfour and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer paid a tribute to Mr. Stanhope’s memory. The 
mouthpiece of the Radicals, Mr. R. T. Reid, suggested the 
rushing of the Parish Councils Bill, by means of the gag, 
to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied by 
recommending honourable members to wish each other a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 





Wuen the Commons resumed business on Wednesday, 
after the briefest of holidays, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer discovered an unexpected appreciation of the 
Tower Hill orator. That agitator, he said, qualified his 
words ina fashion which rendered prosecution undesirable, 
if not impossible ; but the police were watching him, and 
the moment his harangues were like to work mischief the 
Government would set the law in motion. Once more 
the Home Secretary declined to alter his Trafalgar Square 
regulations : this time on the score that no complaints had 
been made, though the opinion of those having property 
in the neighbourhood has never been concealed. The 
Prime Minister had no expectation of being able to repeal 
the Septennial Act, this Session at least. 
stated that Sir Gerald Portal’s report was in the hands of 


Proceeding, he 


the members of the Cabinet, but that, as the subject was 
complex and delicate, he could not fix a time either for the 
presentation of papers or the discussion of points. It was 
intimated that there would be no Saturday sitting this 
week, On the Parish Councils Bill an amendment in 
favour of representatives of borough Councils on boards of 
guardians within their jurisdiction was defeated by 122 to 
70 votes. Major Darwin moved that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have power to nominate guardians 
where outdoor relief exceeded the maximum amount 


specified in the third schedule. The proposal was 
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Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telephon:: 1101. Telegrams: 
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negatived by 138 to 93. Power of nomination by justices 
of petty sessional divisions was refused by 141 to 84. It 
was moved by the President of the Local Government 
Board that electoral qualification should be required of 
guardians, but that neither sex nor marriage should im- 
pose any disabilities. Discussion on the subject was 
adjourned. 





On Thursaay Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth protested in the 
Commons that the damage to H.M.S. Resolution had been 
much exaggerated, since the repairs, which would be 
completed in a few days, were not estimated to cost more 
than £350. The Civil Lord of the Admiralty stated that 
his Department had no control over the Victoria Fund, 
and that he knew of no rule whereby a widow who supple- 
mented her pension by work should have the allowance 
either wholly or partially withdrawn. The Solicitor- 
General held that there was no illegality in employing 
slaves in coaling vessels in the waters of a_ British 
protectorate. In reply to Mr. Gibson Bowles he added that 
a British ship could refuse to surrender a slave though 
the municipal law of the country might recognise 
slavery. The same Minister showed unwonted spirit in 
answering certain questions by Mr. Dalziel concerning the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Mr. Vicary Gibbs asked if the 
Naval Lords had remonstrated with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for quoting their authority in his speech during 
the debate on the Navy’s condition. Sir William Harcourt, 
instead of answering the question, vowed that he had 
intended to commit neither the Admiralty nor the Govern- 
ment in his remarks on that occasion. The evasion did 
not suit Mr. Vicary Gibbs, who continued to demand an 
answer until the Deputy-Chairman came to the rescue of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ruled the question 
out of order. The Colonial Under-Secretary could vouch- 
safe no information as to Major Wilson’s fate. 





Despite the latest Henryfowlerism, some progress was 
made with the Parish Councils Bill. The Government 
accepted an amendment by Mr. Long, which provided 
that any person qualified as a councillor should also be 
qualified as a guardian. It resisted the attempt of Mr. 
T. H. Bolton to substitute a parochial for a residential 
qualification, however, lest the change should debar 
married women from office. The proposal of Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen that entry on the rate-book and payment of 
rates should be requisite was negatived without a division, 
because it would exclude freeholders—the Government's 
especial care. On the adoption of the amendment by 
the President of the Local Government Board, Mr. Bal- 
four moved that guardians should be elected by Parish 
Councils ; and he had much that was of value to say in 
favour of secondary election. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in opposing the scheme, declared that secondary 
election had signally failed in the case of the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works; and that popular election was far more 
likely to secure a strong body. Sir Charles Dilke was 
also opposed to secondary election, and added several 
instances where he alleged the experiment to have been 
unsuccessful. On the other hand, Mr. Courtney sup- 
ported the proposal, which at least afforded some means 
of escape from the terrible risks of the Government 
plan. In the end the amendment was defeated by 162 
to 92 votes. It was explained by the Presidext of the 
Local Government Board that ample provision had been 
made for redressing inequalities in unions partly urban 
and partly rural. Sir Richard Temple suggested the 
adoption of plural voting, to the amazement of the 
President of the Local Government Board, but the 
division showed 119 against to 34 for the proposal. The 
attempt of Mr. Courtney to apply his favourite scheme of 
proportional representation was rejected by 110 to 58. 





Except the new turn of affairs in Matabeleland, the most 
important matter concerning Africa is Mr. Gladstone’s 
refusal to present Sir Gerald Portal’s report on Uganda to 
Parliament. He (or, to speak more correctly, Lord Rose- 
bery) has had it for some weeks: it has been printed and 
every Minister has a copy of the printed document. But 
Mr. Gladstone will not allow it to be laid on the table of 
the House. The reason is said to be that the report is in 
favour of retention, and the Government is determined on 
evacuation. Lieutenant Langheld, the German official in 
Bukoba, reports that since Sir Gerald Portal’s departure 
the Catholic and Protestant parties have fallen to fighting 
again, and another report, which is of less authority, says 
that the Mohammedans are also at war with the Protes- 
tants. Evidently there is some confusion here. The 
Mahdists have renewed their activity. They defeated 
the Sultan of Semis lately, but a large detachment was 
routed - by the Italians at Fort Agordat near Mas- 
sowah on the 20th with the loss of a thousand men: and 
Lord Rosebery has done the proper thing in congratulating 
the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the event. 
There has been fighting amongst the natives employed at 
Witwatersrandt mines near Johannesburg: whence comes 
the news that the Government has protested against the 
iniquitous dynamite monopoly in terms as strong as diplo- 
macy will allow. We may take it that the Melilla affair 
is concluded with the surrender of two of the leading Riff 
chiefs to Marshal Campos who has been appointed Pleni- 
potentiary to conduct the negotiations with the Sultan of 
Morocco. 





Tue week's history of Anarchism on the Continent 
is all arrests and preliminary examinations. Vaillant 
has fallen into a fright, and now explains to the juge 
d’instruction that the bomb he threw in the Chamber of 
Deputies was much less dangerous than it might have 
been, and was intended not so much to hurt the repre- 
sentatives of the people as to call attention to the dis- 
tressful condition of the lower classes. It is rather 
unfortunate that Cohen and another scribbling Anarchist, 
who have been expelled from France, are either in London 
or on the way thither. In Spain a child of eight 
accidentally gave the police a clue which has enabled 
them to arrest a man named Cerezuelo, who threw the 
bombs at the Liceo Theatre in Barcelona, an Italian, one 
Saldini, who carried them for him, and a certain Codina, 
who made them. They have all confessed. Two men are 
being tried for last year’s outrage in the Spanish Chamber 
of Deputies. The Dutch Socialists have fallen out among 
themselves, and have been rioting, so that at Amsterdam 
the police had to use their arms before they could restore 
order, 
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Tue Christmas holidays have been lively both in 
Germany and France. At Berlin the commotion created 
by Count Eulenberg’s edict against the political activity 
of Prussian officials continues, and the Areuz Zeitung finds 
some difficulty in combining loyalty with hatred of Count 
von Caprivi. Nor has Conservative hostility been lessened 
by the rumour that the bases of the commercial treaty 
with Russia have been laid, and that a complete under- 
standing cannot be many weeks off, though the Vossische 
believes the news to be premature. Again, the Hamburgher 
Nachrichten has its private grievance in the treatment of the 
Duke of Edinburgh by the British Parliament, which it con- 
strues, mysteriously enough, into an attempt to decide the 
rights and duties of a reigning German prince. At Paris 
M. Clémenceau’s paper is still engaged in pointing out 
the shortcomings of the navy, and in demanding a Par- 
liamentary inquiry. Also M. Deloncle has delivered a 
prodigious philippic against the proposed Mekong Buffer- 
State. On the other hand, the Church has condemned the 
Palais Bourbon outrage ; the new laws against Anarchy 
are being enforced by several prosecutions. From Algeria 
there arrives the intelligence of the capture of a formid- 
able Arab brigand. 


Tue reception of Signor Crispi’s Ministry is described 
as cordial in the Senate, but most hostile in the Chamber. 
The Premier will have to face a coalition between the 
Right, under the Marquis di Rudini, and the extreme Left 
of the Imbriani type. However, the House adjourned 
after a wrangle over the Bank scandals. Meanwhile the 
partial repudiation of the public debt is strenuously 
denied, though matters are unmistakably tending that 
The defeat 
Crispi’s, by a Radical can scarce strengthen the Cabinet, 
and still less the recrudescence of the disorder in Sicily, 
The people decline to pay taxes ; they have stoned the 
police ; and set the magistrates at naught. The Premier 
apparently favours the policy, towards his native land, of 
alternate kicks and curses. A strong reinforcement of 
soldiery has been despatched, at the same time that a 


way. of Signor Bonghi, a former ally of 


re-adjustment of communal duties has been promised. 
There is this in Crispi’s favour that the Vatican has made 
no signs of hostility : rather does it regard him as the only 
statesman capable of carrying out a reconcilation between 
Church and State. 

Austria has celebrated a minor sensation this week in 
the murder of a hunchback youth named Radof Mrva. 
He was stabbed in Prague last week by a couple of youths 
who were his associates. The provocation to the murder 
cannot have been anything else than a speech by Dr. 
Herold, a young Czech deputy. Mrva was the ringleader 
of a secret society called the Omladina, and Dr. Herold 
denounced this organisation as the source of all the dis- 
loyalties in Prague during the recent disaffection of Bohemia. 
Mrva himself, he said, was not only head of the secret 
society but a police spy to boot. The real facts seem to be 
these. Mrva was a half-witted dreamer, who divided his 
time between penny horribles and the realisation of 
them in practice, while his foster-mother minded the 
Whether the society was really revolutionary or 
vulgarly criminal is not clear, The hunchback had 
been tried more than once, while his bearing was so 


shop. 


naively dreamy that he was always released. ‘This fact, 
strengthening Dr. Herold’s narrative, led to his murder 
by the gang. It is suggested that the evidence on which 
Dr. Herold depended was a forged bank-note. All the 


Omladina people—some eighty, mostly boys—are in cus- 
tody, and will be tried shortly. 
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Like his friend Mr. Gladstone, M. Tricoupis has always 
lived on his promises, and like Mr. Gladstone he has 
managed thus to secure a great deal of confidence. When 
he resumed office a little time ago it was assumed that 
the Greek bondholders would come by their own or some 
of it, especially as the representative of the British bond- 
holders had reported favourably on the ability of Greece 
to meet her indebtedness, given some care and economy. 
But the difficulty of settling the coupons which fell 
due on the 15th, and those which will fall due 
on Monday, induced M. Tricoupis to take the arbi- 
trary step of repudiating about 70 per cent. of the 
loan. At first it was supposed that the measure was final, 
but M. Tricoupis, frightened by the protests of the 
French and German Governments, has seen fit to revise 
his speech, and used words which make the device appear 
no more than provisional. But neither the King nor the 
Chamber was consulted, and the Premier’s recent de- 
claration promised a very different policy. The King is 
disgusted, and would have abdicated—but King George 
so often threatens to abdicate—had not M. Tricoupis 
given his word that, as soon as his exchequer is in better 
condition, he will redeem as much more of the gold loan 
as he ean. It is difficult to see how the creditors could 
have expected at once to have more than they are 
actually receiving: but they had a right to better consi- 
deration. 





Tuere is a Civil Service Commission in the United 
States, and according to its Report, which has just been 
submitted to the President, it would seem to be a kind 
of Anti-Spoils League. Its apparent object is Civil 
Service reform, but it makes little headway. There is a 
general feeling that if spoils were done away with, the 
principal interest in politics would disappear. The Re- 
port states that branches of the Postal Service have been 
delivered from the Spoils System ; but one of three Civil 
Service Commissioners reports against any ‘ further repres- 
sion of classified service ’—a euphemism for an Anti-Spoils 
With some reason, he shows the absurdity of 
attempting reform. 


Service. 
To turn men put into office without 
any regard to fitness and for purely party considerations 
into permanent immovables, would mean the hugest haul 
of spoils on record. Civil Service reform is therefore a 
safe, and is a useful ery for either party. The Ins, 
having first placed their own friends, would be ready to 
make them permanent partisans. The Outs can advocate 
reform, and freely promise places in a reformed system, 
but the jealousies of parties, and the feeling that the 
interest—self-interest—of politics must be maintained, 
lead to mistakes. 





Tue revolution in Brazil seems to have taken a turn 
for the livelier. Rio has again been bombarded, and 
not only was the firing heavy, but it appears to have 
done a creditable amount of damage. The bombarding 
feet is under the command of Admiral de Gama, Admiral 
de Mello being at sea, on the look-out for the reinforce- 
ments which are being sent to President Peixoto at the 
expense of an American firm of financiers ; the Govern- 
ment warship Nictheroy is also hunting for de Mello. The 
most exciting event of the week is the forcible detention 
of the late Portuguese Minister, recently removed from his 
post at the request of the Brazilian Minister at Lisbon. 
It would seem that he has been occupying his leisure in 
creditable intrigues with the revolutionists for the return 
of the Royal Family. 





BorwIck’s BAKING POWDER. 
BorRWICK’s BAKING POWDER. 
BORWICK’s BAKING POWDER. 


It is the best that money can buy. 
Has been awarded Five Gold Medals, 
Guaranteed to be free from alum. 
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Tue expected has happened with regard to the Opium 
Commission, Last week its Chairman, Lord Brassey, paid 
a deserved compliment to the Indian Government for the 
readiness with which official witnesses have been forth- 
coming. Thereupon arose Radical Mr. Wilson (if Mr, 
Wilson summed up his character in one word, that 
word were Bulldog) and declared himself unable to 
endorse the statement. In other words, he delibe- 
rately accused the authorities of withholding important 
evidence, and thereby gave some indication of the 
tactics to which the Anti-Opiumites will resort to 
hide their discomfiture. When the Commission re- 
assembled on Wednesday, Mr. Westland, speaking on 
behalf of the Government, declined, and rightly, to be 
regarded as a defendant against the Anti-Opium League. 
Meanwhile The Times is publishing a most useful summary 
of the evidence hitherto collected. What will Mr. Caine 
make of that reprobate Dr. Ram Moy Boy who has been 
taking opium at the rate of some twenty-one grains daily 
for ten years with mental and physical benefit ? Con- 
cerning the rupee, public opinion, apart from Bombay, 
strongly favours the immediate imposition of an import 
duty on silver in order that the ‘vacuum’ may be main- 
tained. 





On Thursday the Shoreditch Conference of Vestry 
Delegates waited on the Prime Minister, to urge the con- 
struction of light railways in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis, for the removal of refuse, etc., in order to 
supply the Unemployed with work. The reply was in 
Mr. Gladstone’s best style, for he impressed upon 
the members of the deputation the belief that the 
Government was in full accord with their demands, 
without saying a single word like to commit it 
in the future. Of course, there was ‘a _ consider- 
able union of sympathy’ between his Ministry 
and the deputation; but, curiously enough, he followed 
with the confession that the Government was not omni- 
potent. Himself had shared to ‘a certain extent’ the 
desire for the State control of railways, but a Royal Com- 
mission has negatived the proposal, and what were he and 
his colleagues to do? Still, the great questions thus pre- 
sented ought to lead to careful and serious inquiry, and 
that they should have, that and nothing more. On 
metropolitan measures the course the Government 
meant to pursue was well known, and having put its 
hand to the plough it would not turn back. The deputa- 
tion thanked him for nothing and withdrew. 





Tue yachting prospects for 94 are as deplorable as may 
be. Ina great measure this is due to the present rating 
rule which, with but slight difference of detail, prevails on 
both sides of the Atlantic. There can now be no 
question that the racing boats of the last season or 
two are neither safe nor comfortable cruisers, and 
they are therefore found unsaleable, being outclassed 
in speed. Last season was exceptional in every way: 
both in our own and American waters there were chal- 
lengers and defenders, and in consequence an unusual 
number of new firsf-class y:chts. In the absence of any 
such incitement for next summer it would seem that no 
new yacht will be built during the present winter. 
Valkyrie is in winter-quarters at New York, and it is 
doubtful if or where she will race next season. Britannia 
will have no new rival in Britain; for a rumour that the 
German Emperor had bought Vigilant and would race her 
in our waters is now contradicted. There seems but little 
chance that any endeavour will be made to bring the 
champion American boat to Cowes. As for the ‘ 40-raters’ 
the ‘twenties’ and the ‘tens,’ they will be the same as 
in 98, 
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THE BAD SHIP RESOLUTION 


T was the good ship Resolution that put out from 
Plymouth for Gibraltar. She is one of the newest, 
largest, and most powerful of Her Majesty's fleet. 
Among the war-ships upon which Britain must one 
day depend for her existence as an imperial nation, the 
vessels of the Royal Sovereign type form the first line. 
She has some half-dozen consort ships of which 
the Besolution is the latest. When we lay down 
new ironclads next year, war-ships of the same 
build naturally take a place in the reinforcement. 
Now, the Jesolution was constructed like the 
other vessels on the most approved principles of 
ship-building. But, unlike them, she had not been 
practically tested for stability in a heavy sea, None 
the less, the angle of the ship’s stability had been 
established by the best approved theoric of the Con- 
tractor’s department, and the maximum was set at 38 
degrees. Should she list farther over than that her 
chances of righting were no longer secure. So the 
Resolution entered the Bay. The weather was but 
moderate. And yet at once she began to roll 42 degrees 
each way, and this happened neither once nor twice. 
Presently a violent gale came on. Unless her head 
had been kept to sea she would infallibly have broached- 
to and capsized. The water came below in tons ; at one 
time the engine-room was flooded five foot deep. Had 
the fires gone out, had the engines or steering-gear 
broken down in so much as a nut or bolt, the ship and 
her crew were irretrievably lost. Luckily the machinery 
all held and the storm did not. Had the wind lasted, 
and the coal given out, nothing could have saved the 
ship. By the happiest contingency the storm went 
down the third day, and then only the captain dared 
to alter her course two points, and the Mesolution 
crawled resolutely back into Queenstown. 

That is the plain tale of the facts, and they need no 
varnishing. And they mean on the bare face of them 
that one of our strongest fighting-sbips has been sent to 
sea hopelessly unseaworthy. ‘The gunboat she was con- 
voying steamed through the storm into Gibraltar. 
Liners, deep-laden with freight and cargo, ran through 
the Bay and only shipped a sea or two all the time. So 
that for the present at least the confidence of officers 
and men and the world in the Resolution is utterly 
gone. But what more does it mean? In _ the 
absence of official expert information it is hard 
for the landsman to say. It might mean much 
or little. It may be only that the distribution 
of weights must be altered before the Resolution can 
again dare to face open sea for two or three days 
together. But it may be much more. It may be that 
we have flung away hundreds of thousands of pounds 
on a machine that will not perform the first duty of 
any vessel whatsoever. It may be that we are to con- 
demn the whole class of ships to which she belongs. 
And to the great majority of Britons it will cer- 
tainly mean that not only are our ships too few to 
protect us from annihilation, but that what we 
have are mere death-traps ready any moment to go 
down like puppies with stones round their necks before 
ever they get a shot at our enemies. Which choice 
to take we do not yet decide. ‘There is expert au- 
thority enough in the House and the country to bring 
out the true significance of the facts we have stated. 
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That expert authority must do it, and it must be satis- 
fied for the future. Any deficiencies in the Navy they 
may expose must be instantly made good. And that 
too without prejudice to the insistent demand for a 
new and powerful addition to the naval strength of 
the country. 

‘There are one or two gaps more in our system of 
defence, and this incident has laid them open. The dock- 
yard of Haulbowline lies but a few miles from Queens- 
town, where the Resolution took refuge. Yet the ship 
had to make her trembling way to Plymouth before she 
could repair the damage—and, for all Sir U. Kay Shuttle- 
worth’s assurances, we do not yet know how radical the 
damage may be—that she had suffered in the Bay. And 
why was this? Because at Haulbowline, though there 
is a most sumptuous skeleton, there is not the 
means of refitting a single battleship. Then what 
on earth is the use of the place? Is the Admi- 
ralty unaware that we might be involved in a war at 
twenty-four hours notice, and that the Channel Squad- 
ron might conceivably be thrown crippled on to the 
south coast of Ireland within a week ? We spend the 
country’s money and the country’s muscle in magnificent 
preparations for such undeniable contingencies, and yet 
when the pinch comes we are calmly told that we are not 
prepared. ‘There is one more question. ‘This year we 
have lost by misadventure hundreds of efficient seamen. 
A week ago we might easily have lost hundreds more. 
When are these hundreds to be replaced? We bave 
no conscription, Admiral M’Clintock has lately reminded 
us; our reserve is but partially drilled ; it is one-fourth 
of that of France when it should be four times as 
strong. How long do we intend to allow slackness or 
incompetence, or both, to put our whole Empire in such 
horrible jeopardy ? 


OUR ‘UNRIVALLED TACTICIAN’ 
omen met on Wednesday, just about 


eleven months after the beginning of the Session. 
According to the notice-paper, its business was to con- 
tinue the discussion of the Parish Councils Bill. That 
was its formal duty, and to that it appeared to apply 
itself. But its real employment is quite other in kind. 
What it is really doing, what it really has been doing 
since the Session began on the 31st of January, is co- 
operating with Mr. Gladstone himself in the final 
destruction of Mr, Gladstone’s reputation as a ‘ Parlia- 
mentary hand.’ There were always some of the wiser 
sort who had their doubts as to the solidity of the 
foundations to the Prime Minister's own belief in him- 
self in that capacity. They remembered that as 
a subordinate he was for ever giving trouble to 
his colleagues, and for ever abounding in resignations. 
Nor did they forget that as Prime Minister he had con- 
trived to fritter away the two finest majorities of the 
century, while his course in Opposition has always been to 
throw the work on other men and wait for opportunity 
to profit by their effort. In fact, they were very much 
more than vaguely impressed with the conviction that 
Mr. Gladstone's reputation as the expertest of Parlia- 
menteers was closely akin to his fame as the greatest 
of financiers. With an overflowing revenue, which left 
him little to do beyond remitting taxation, he was 
mighty on Budgets. Where this condition was 
wanting he left his Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
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et out of the mess as best he could. His own delusion 
on the subject is easily accounted for on the hypothesis 
—which is absolutely unassailable—that a too partial 
reliance on his moral character as a Demagogue has led 
him into an over-estimate of his capacity as a Parlia- 
mentary Manager. As Demagogue he raised two great 
majorities ; as Parliamentary Manager he destroyed them. 
And success in the first capacity has blinded himself 
(which was natural) and a great many others (which, 
considering the average intellectual capacity of man, is 
not wonderful) to his utter failure in the second. 
In this Parliament the Demagogue has been of little 
service to the Manager, and the incompetence of the 
latter personage has been proportionately conspicuous. 
After eleven months of Session with the shortest breaks 
of continuity, after an infinite bustle of preparation 
and the accumulation of worlds of apparatus, Mr. Glad- 
stone has done exactly nothing at all. He had a great 
Bill to pass; or, failing that, he had to create some 
such feeling in the constituencies as would promise him 
a better majority next time. Neither feat has been 
performed. ‘The great B.Jl was brought to grief by its 
intrinsic absurdity and by the want of any other support 
of it than his own obstinate determination to win office 
by the help of the Nationalist members (since it was to 
be won in no other way) and the complete dependence on 
him of his present following of Items. But its course to 
the inevitable gallows might have been more decent, 
might have been less disastrous to the author of its 
being, if that inspired person had not shown that, for all 
his sixty years experience, he utterly misunderstands the 
character of the House of Commons. His position was 
one which called for management: he has not attempted 
to manage. He has flaunted his contempt for the 
minority in the face of that minority: he has paraded 
his determination to force it to submit to every ex- 
pression of his will. By a refinement of inappropriate 
and stupid intolerance, he wasted the beginning of the 
Session on his demagoguy—on his Bills for the support 
of the ‘Trades’ Unions and of Little Bethel. Next, he 
would have had the House to hurry through the 
Second Reading—scamping discussion to make haste 
for him! ‘The thing was so shamelessly done that it 
would have aroused the meekest of minorities; and 
Mr. Gladstone had to deal with a minority neither 
meek nor weak. And not only so: but the ‘Old 
Man’s” arrogance was so reckless, that it became an 
open and palpable justification to the Opposition to 
oppose. As he began so has he gone on. ‘lhe great 
Bill was forced through the Commons after a fashion ; 
but at every step the old Parliamentary hand revealed 
his incapacity at least as fully as his arrogance. ‘The 
great Bull, brought in after seven years of thought in 
Opposition and months of painful preparation, was 
found to be a mere gallimaufry of suggestions, a thing 
subject to revision in its most important parts, liable to 
be turned inside out, to be curtailed or tailed anew from 
day to day, according to the needs of the moment and 
the demands of Mr. Gladstone’s Irishry. Yet for the 
sake of this imposture the British Parliament was hag- 
ridden out of its ancient reputation for decency and use- 
fulness by a mixed nightmare of Nationalists, Trades 
Unionists, Little Bethels, and Items! Where in this is the 
mark of the rare Parliamentary hand? The Demagogue is 
plain enough ; the Manager is not. It is Mr. Gladstone’s 
nature to appeal to the mob to bear down argument, 
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and at that work he has been busy. But he chose the 
wrong place, and he had not mob enough. Mere 
violence is misplaced where there is not force to make it 
effective. And this unrivalled tactician, this greatest of 
Parliamenteers, has had nought else to show. 

It is equally impossible to fiad any trace of in- 
sight or accomplishment in his conduct of the Session 
since the famous Sham was sent to its appointed place in 
the waste-paper basket. It is not beyond the capacity 
of the clumsiest among men to give an honourable 
understanding that your E:mployers’ Liability and Parish 
Councils Bills shall be treated as ‘ non-contentious,’ 
and then proceed to break his word. We shall not 
take a high tone on this subject: we shall not speak, 
that is, of honour, or decency, or any such matters, for 
these, by common consent, have nothing to do with a 
Demagogue and Items. We shall but ask the question, 
Where is the cleverness ? Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that Mr. Gladstone's object was the ‘ manage- 
ment’ of Parliament, can his method be described as 
well chosen? No Parliament can be managed solely 
by making promises and breaking them. ‘There must 
go some art to the doing of the trick ; and in this case the 
trick has been badly done. Again, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
object was to fix a charge of obstruction on the Oppo- 
sition, it was anything, surely, but a stroke of 
judgment to allow the Parish Councils Bill to be 
weighted with pages of amendments by his own majority ? 
Is it not obvious that, whatever is at the head 
of the Government, it is certainly not the capacity 
for management? As much must by this time be 
dawning on the average Item’s self. ‘That there has been 
failure is undeniable, and even he must be getting clearly 
conscious that the failure is due to his revered leader. 
No: Mr. Gladstone may have a consuming passion 
for office ; he may long ago have reached that state of 
intelligence in which whatever promises to satisfy his 
will thereby becomes honourable and desirable in 
his eyes; he may have the cunning monomania gives, 
and therewith a mighty flux of words; he may be— 
indeed he is—a getter of office and a scraper together 
of majorities. But to the House of Commons this 
adroitest of Parliamentary hands is only a taskmaster : 
and a taskmaster who cannot even divide his work so 
that he can get it done. 


A REFUGE FOR ANARCHISTS 
ITIZEN COHEN has not enjoyed an unbroken 
popularity. His native Holland will have none 
of him. Belgium forbids him entry under pain of im- 
prisonment. Not even will the fatherland of Vaillant 
give him house-room. And so on Christmas Day he 
set sail for these hospitable shores, and doubtless by 
this time Soho is the brighter for his presence. Nor is 
the good Cohen ungrateful. England extends a welcome 
to the homeless wanderer, and in return the wanderer 
promises to become naturalised with all possible speed. 
In truth, a princely Christmas-box! <A distinguished 
man of letters, a dramatist with a ready command of 
four languages is anxious to pay five pounds (or there- 
abouts) into the Treasury, and to add his dignities and 
achievements to the glory of our State. Thrice blessed 
is England that greets the wanderer with a smile! And 
what if the wanderer profess a taste for Anarchy and 
dynamite? Is not England still justified of her 
clemency ? 
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Now, Citizen Cohen is no common Anarchist. His 
certificate is signed by M. Zola and a whole handful 
of critics. Were it not for his intervention, his com- 
patriot Dutchmen might never have heard of the 
Rougons and the Macquarts. With his own hand he has 
translated the masterpieces of naturalism into what M. 
Zola—doubtless a competent judge of such matters— 
pronounces to be excellent Dutch. Also he has helped to 
avenge Sedan by rendering Hauptmann’s Kinsame Secle 
into practicable French, and he contrived a performance 
of this experiment in Ibsenism on the very eve of his 
expulsion. To be sure, a thankless Democracy for a 
while prohibited the presentation ; but postponement 
only set another wreath upon the brow of Cohen, who 
comes to us the best advertised man in Europe. It is 
but natural that France should feel a twinge of jealousy 
for our gain, which is her loss; nor is it surprising that 
M. Zola, Candidate for the Academy, should raise his 
voice in protest. Cohen, says the novelist, is an excel- 
lent citizen and an industrious and accomplished writer. 
Yet the prophet is without honour not only in his own 
country, but in France and Belgium to boot; and in 
future ages, when the imperishable works of Cohen are 
considered, his naturalisation will, perhaps, be set down 
to the selfish policy of the perfide Albion. The 
Anarchist may reveal to London, poor sty of swine, 
the triumphs of the neurotic drama. He may repay 
the ingratitude of his own country by translating into 
unrivalled Dutch the choicer gems of the New Humour. 
Who knows but that he will ‘collaborate’ with Sir 
Augustus—the common fate of modern Shakespeares / 
And he is certain to provide the Independent ‘lheatre 
with the luridest curtain-raiser. Indeed, we ought to be 
happy for the prospering wind which blew our Cohen 
hither ; and yet our joy is not unalloyed, for after all 
the theatre is the Anarchist’s playground, and M. Zola’s 
protégé may be ingenious enough to patronise the 
drama, that the bombs of his friends may cause the 
greater destruction. 

We do not know whether this last addition to 
the Alsatia which still exists in London, is himself 
a practical adept in the art of bomb-throwing. Nor 
are we anxious for more precise intelligence. It is 
enough that with his pen he prompts the hands (of 
others) to strike, and that three Governments have 
deemed his expulsion necessary for the public safety. 
But England is, as it has ever been, the home of 
freedom. When once the rebel sets foot on British 
soil, he is free to pursue his trade in safety, and to 
contrive the cowardliest plots hitherto imagined of 
human ingenuity. For us, indeed, there is no 
Index Expurgatorius. No miscreant in trousers 
need despair of a home, nor of food neither—if he 
condescend to the poorhouse—on our too hospitable 
shores. ‘That the Radical may work off his gags con- 
cerning freedom, we are bidden to imperil not only 
our own safety, but the safety of Europe. We go on 
dealing out freedom to the criminal, until some day 
we shall bind ourselves by the heaviest fetters that 
rebellion can forge. When the revolutionaries of 
Europe are gathered together in London, what room 
shall be left the peaceful citizen, whose taste for 
dynamite is undeveloped? Nor are we the only 
sufferers. In providing the scoundrels of [urope 


with a harbour of refuge, we render the task of 
suppressing Anarchy hopeless and impossible, 
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shall it profit that I’rance and Belgium do their duty, 
if our mistaken clemency renders their firmness of no 
effect Plots may be hatched, infernal machines may 
be manufactured as conveniently in London as in Paris, 
nor will there be an end of Anarchy, until no refuge be 
left for the Anarchist, save the prison and the gallows, 

The Anarchist is nothing if not intelligent. His 
essentials are a shallow knowledge, a complete unreason, 
and a plentiful lack of self-control. If he is not 
inventing bombs for the destruction of persons he never 
met, the odds are he is discussing the Elizabethan 
Drama, or dabbling in what he is pleased to call ‘ literary 
work.’ His literature is as superficial as his politics, 
‘The one argument he is competent to understand—‘ my 
belly’s empty, let me blow somebody up’—is not one 
whit more fatuous than his artistic aspirations. ‘Tur- 
genieff has pictured the apostles of revolution—once 
and for ever—pleasantly interlacing their work of 
destruction with such tea and toast as might be the envy 
of the University Extenders. And, indeed, if any 
doubt remained of Cohen’s danger to the State, it would 
be removed by his vaunted intelligence. For Anarchy 
is the result of educating infirm brains. ‘The creature 
whose chin recedes to his breastbone is only made mon- 
strous by culture. And unless the manufacture of 
dynamite be made impossible, we shall be bitterly 
avenged of our Board Schools. Meanwhile, we must 
harbour the ruffians of Kurope, and doubtless Cohen 
will shortly congratulate himself that he, who yesterday 
was Vaillant’s fellow-citizen, is to-day a compatriot of 
Mr. Gladstone. 


THE WEB OF INTRIGUE 


HI agitation against the British in Egypt, which 
began with the advent of Abbas Pasha, persists ; 
and its virulence goes unabated. ‘I'rue that the chief 
organisers of mischief are clever enough to keep out of 
sight ; and to apportion the blame between the fanatical 
Ulemas, the old Turkish party, and divers French 
adventurers would be, accordingly, sheer guess- 
work, Still, though motives differ, a common end 
is held in view, and our enemies are able to exercise 
a most pernicious influence. How else to account for 
the persistent appointment of Nationalists (so-called) as 
Governors and Mudirs? How, if they are not installed to 
keep under the fellaheen and to coerce our well-wishers * 
Again, the Under-Secretary of State, Maher Pasha, has 
been convicted of a most impudent attempt to over- 
ride the Sirdar, General Kitchener, and so to infect 
the Army. For the moment, however, the chronic 
opposition to Lord Cromer is finding expression less in 
the Ministry than in the Legislative Council. Lord 
Dufferin it was that created that ineptest of conclaves 
as aconcession to the Radical pedant, and he saluted its 
birth with delicate irony. Solely contrived for show, 
it, nevertheless, may be so engineered as to be actively 
obnoxious. Quite recently the President, a notorious 
V'rench partisan (is he not décoré ?), actually took it on 
himself to remonstrate with Lord Cromer for that two 
members had paid him the courtesy of a call! And 
now comes a manifesto which, in the guise of Budget 
proposals, is nothing less than a root-and-branch attack 
upon our administration. 
The stroke has miscarried, because the paper is 
nothing more than a farrago of silly and childish lies: 
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Even Riaz Pasha, Anti-British though he be, could not 
stomach the greater part of it, and his reply, being 
collated with that of Sir Mdwin Palmer, should convince 
the very M. Deloncle. ‘The Council set itself to prove 
that Egypt is ruined, both financially aud materially ; 
the answer is that Egypt enjoys an unexampled 
prosperity. The public debt, says the Premier, 
is perfectly tolerable; and the Financial Ad- 
viser testifies to remissions of taxation amounting 
to more than a million sterling: to say nothing of 
arrears extinguished to the tune of over a million and a 
half. He must have longed to add that these allevia- 
tions would have been still greater, but for the idle 
banking of successive surpluses in obedience to Hrench 
behests. Again, the peasantry, so far from being ‘ina 
condition of daily increasing poverty and distress, has 
materially increased both the land under cultivation 
and the yield of cotton and sugar. With regard to the 
foreign officials, Riaz must confess that they have done 
most excellent service, and Sir Edwin maintains 
that salaries are no higher than competent persons 
should enjoy. Moreover, the Premier has been con- 
verted to this extent: that he believes the Prisons 
Department, which he formerly obstructed, to have 
done good work in the cause of humanity. 
Further: whereas the Council censures the Domains’ 
management for wastefulness and inefficiency, he can dis- 
cover only economy and aptitude. In the same way he 
feels bound to point out that the Army of Occupation 
has been reduced from 20,000 in ’85 to 4000 in 93, 
and that expenses have been cut down from £200,000 
to less than £90,000. The malcontents state the average 
cost per man at 054, but Sir Edward fixes the figures 
at £27: a most reasonable item considering that three- 
fourths have to be on active service against the 
Dervishes. ‘The Financial Adviser was unhappily de- 
barred the telling argument that the Treasury will 
have to disburse for the temporary increase of strength 
necessitated by the escapade of February last. All the 
same he has completely disproved the random asser- 
tions of the Legislative Council, and has borne the 
most conclusive witness to the immensity of the benefits 
we have achieved. 

At the same time, there are phrases in both replies 
which read by no means well. ‘The provisional 
character of our sway is brought home by Sir Edwin's 
dictum: that British will eventually be replaced by 
native functionaries. Yet the formation of an honest 
Civil Service, if it be ever attainable, will take a 
generation at least. It is the old story: we intend to 
stay, yet we are so tied down by declarations that we 
must still pretend to be making ready for the 
road. Moreover, Riaz goes a formidable step 
further, when he alludes to the evacuation of 
Kgypt as un heureur résultat. Taken at his 
word, he would sing to a very different tune; but 
even the threat of departure were the rankest inepti- 
tude on Lord Cromer’s part, and the reality has been 
pronounced impossible even by Mr. Gladstone. Also 
Riaz plays the curmudgeon in praising the abundance 
that coincides with the Khedive’s accession, with never a 
good word for the Power that keeps him on the throne, 
Accordingly, the presumption is that he will continue 
to malinger, and thus to make common cause with 
the Society for the Propagation of Anti-British Feel- 
ing (address Cairo, Egypt : branch offices, Paris, France). 
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No doubt he has administered an almost Cromwellian 
snub to the Ceuncil; but he has done so simply 
because its directors look to France, whereas 
himself directs the eye of longing towards Stamboul. 
Lord Cromer, therefore, can no more expect a peaceful 
‘94 at Cairo than Sir Philip Currie at the Porte. Both 
must rely upon good fortune and their own abilities ; 
for indeed that Mediterranean Squadron, which should 
tell in their favour, does rather encourage, by its weak- 
ness, the fomenters of intrigue. There are the dates, 
no less than the innate futility of the document, to 
show that the Legislative Council scarce takes heart of 
grace for its latest move from that untoward division 
of the Commons on ‘Tuesday week. But the obvious 
lesson will soon be learned, and therewith our oppo- 
nents, be they Egyptian or Turk or French, will take 
fresh courage. And small blame to them ! 


FOUR PANTOMIMES 


HE common cry, ‘Sir Augustus Harris has again 
surpassed himself, is this time thoroughly justi- 
fied. For his Christmas show at Drury Lane is actually 
more tedious than ever. ‘Three thousand pounds (you 
are told) have been spent on a single procession. What 
matter, then, if it has even the faintest connection 
with such shreds of the Robinson Crusoe story as the 
‘joint authors’ permit their book to wear? You bow 
yourself in the House of Rimmon. Et puis voild. So 
long as there is conspicuous proof that the money has 
been spent, what better return can be expected ? 
Tastes differ: why bother, then, about good taste and 
bad? ‘The show runs over Easter, and Sir Augustus is 
amply justified. For one thing alone may you be 
grateful. His troupe of high-salaried music-hall folk 
is not unduly numerous. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that in a few weeks time the cleverest will 
have had time to deck their parts with a certain 
humour. For the present they are content to pasture 
their audiences on spectacle: being glad of a chance to 
learn their ‘ lines.” 

‘The evolution of pantomime that goes on at Drury 
Lane does not extend to other theatres. At the 
Lyceum, Mr. Oscar Barrett has no tradition which calls 
upon him to surpass himself in the matter of gorgeous- 
ness and tedium. Further: he has been bold enough 
to dispense with certain superfluous conventions of 
pantomime. Thus, he has introduced the entr'acte, 
and so has rid himself of the tiresome front scene. Also, 
he has disdained the music-hall, comedian and ‘serio’ 
alike: this though bis company includes at least two 
pantomimists of an old and inappropriate type. He 
has spent lots of money on his mounting; yet has that 
money not been squandered. The consequence is that you 
have a fairy comic opera. 'To this end, the ‘ real’ story 
of Cinderella is vigilantly followed ; the music is the 
drawing-room’s, not the street-piano’s; the dresses 
suggest the Savoy, not the Tivoli, Miss Ellaline 
'Terriss’s Cinderella is as different from (say) Miss Marie 
Tloyd’s Polly Perkins as (say) Mi. Henry James’s prose 
froin Mr. G. R. Sims’s. ‘That Mr. Barrett has achieved 
an ‘artistic success’ is undeniable: it remains to be 
seen to what purpose a London public will appreciate 
it. Here is a most dainty, picturesque, and charming 
play for children of all growths ; and it is little to the 
point that many will regret the rampant humour and 
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the rattling choruses for which we have been taught to 
look. Itis true enough that Drury Lane pantomime 
is largely a string of music-hall ‘turas.’ But, to give 
Sir Augustus his due, he is ever at pains to procure 
those antics whose popularity at the Halls is most 
notorious. And these persons do but change their 
atmosphere—not their individuality—as they flit from 
stage to stage. 

At the Grand in Islington, the pantomime shows 
the Harris influence all-too plainly to be altogether com- 
mendable. The adventures of Jack on the Beanstalk are 
confused with other issues—are made the excuse for a 
wilderness of politics and puns. Otherwise, the show is 
excellent. The money for mere spectacle has been 
discreetly spent—not squandered solely for effect. ‘Tne 
dances are refined but unpretentious ; withal there is a 
capital company : also an ‘entire absence of vulgarity. 
As for the more robustious, who are bold enough to 
demand vulgarity—provided always it be of an honest, 
straightforward sort—the Pavilion pantomime, down 
East, may be safely commended to them. Here is 
the old-fashioned game in all its pristine boisterous- 
ness. The story of Sindbad is connected and 
clear: you have store of Pirates and Princesses, 
with a most worthy Roc; the fun is of the 
knockabout type, and is never allowed to flag. ‘There 
is, it is true, an attempt—humorous after its kind— 
at ballet and procession ; and this attempt a Pavilion 
audience is content to take with seriousness. But the 
chief desire of such a gathering is for comic songs, 
grotesque dresses, and prodigious capers; and of these 
it gets an excellent variety. 

Here, to conclude are four Christmas shows. Which 
is the real Pantomime ? Not, you are sure, the pano- 
rama laced with comic songs whereon ‘the drabs and 
bloods of Drury Lane’ might batten an they lived. 
But, after that ... Mystere! You are left to grope your 
way among uncertainties: with a vague feeling at the 
root of you that the true thing may possibly exist in 
some misty mind-region (undiscovered still of man) 
between Whitechapel and the Lyceum. 


THE MATABELE SETTLEMENT 


CCORDING to expectation, the Matabele War, 
having dwindled into guerilla, still lingers with 

us. No doubt Mr. Rhodes has telegraphed that the 
tribe is subjugated, and that the king has fled without 
intention of returning. But, with Lobengula at large, 
the country cannot be regarded as pacified ; or why 
does Captain Allan Wilson persist in his pursuit ¢ Con- 
cerning the reports as to his fate that were circulating 
on Wednesday and Thursday, it must be obvious 
that their genesis was at least suspicious. ‘They 
arose in the City when all was quiet at the Cape, 
and they found contradiction not less in previous 
intelligence than in the return of Major Forbes 
and the despatch of reinforcements across the 
Shangani. At the same time the position of a mere 
handful of Britons in a ring of hostile impis— 
acculé, too, on a river in flood—is obviously sown with 
perils. Moreover, a reverse might mean a recrudescence 
of resistance and the blocking of the Matopo Passes. 
News travels with incredible rapidity in Matabeleland : 
partly by means of runners, and partly through that 
strange signalling code of grass fires on the hill-tops. 
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In any case bands of marauding niggers are certain to 
be at large in the rains, even if the fighting regiments 
return to their kraals. We must wait for the spring to 
see the country entirely at rest, and (as Mr. Rhodes 
hath it) the roads as safe as Piccadilly. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Jameson is taking the best precautions possible in 
re-enrolling the troops as a police, in compelling the 
surrender of arms, and in permitting the restoration of 
cattle. 

The settlement of Matabeland is merely a question 
of time ; nor should the manner of it make for bewilder- 
ment even to Lord Ripon. ‘That plan of expelling the 
whole nation to work mischief elsewhere—it is 
countenanced, curiously enough, by Sir Frederick 
Carrington—carries its own refutation. Apart from 
considerations of humanity, there are the maps to show 
that the adjacent territories lie within the British 
sphere, and that a Matabele emigration would breed 
trouble either in the Barotsé Valley or in the Nyassa 
lowlands. Accordingly, no enforced evacuation seems 
feasible, unless the tribe be driven into the Kalahari to 
starve. Such treatment were calculated to anger other 
than Mr. Labouchere (who, by the way, replete as 
he is with Zierenberg, has no remarks as yet to 
offer on the subject of Nationalist Finance); and 
the present arrangements show, besides, that expatria- 
tion is not in contemplation. ‘I'ne question of Loben- 
gula’s status no doubt bristles with difficulties. How 
can he be restored without risking endless con- 
spiracies and the revival of the military system? And, 
on the other hand, if he be laid by the heels, who shall 
keep his indunas from promiscuous faction-fighting, as 
in Zululand? But, after all, these are rather points of 
detail than essentials. The desideratum lies in the 
creation of a strong administration which shall 
restrain the Matabele from harrying the Mashonas, 
and establish boundaries, however elastic, between 
village and village. 

Again, the problem, ‘Company or Empire?” can be 
reduced to somewhat elementary considerations. Against 
the declaration of a Protectorate stand the facts that it 
involves unnecessary expenditure, and the ‘Treasury, as 
is its wont, acutely grudges the outlay. Despite the 
infinite tact displayed by Sir Marshal Clarke, there is 
Basutoland to show that government of the kind may 
become little better than an empty pretence. Besides, 
the legality of the proceeding would be doubtful, as 
the Company’s Charter establishes rights not over 
Mashonaland only, but upon Matabeleland as well. 
It may be that the employment of Colonel 
Goold-Adams’s contingent gives Sir Henry Loch 
a colourable motive for claiming a share in the 
spoils ; and, of course, no authority can be established 
without his sanction and that of the Secretary of State. 
But the Company, having shown a most strenuous 
capacity for dealing with a crisis, can scarce be argued 
impotent in the face of everyday routine. ‘The machi- 
nery is there: then, why not utilise the machinery ? 
Even in the case of East Africa, Captain Lugard (see 
Thursday’s J'imes) by no means discountenances the 
reconstitution of the Directorate: notably because of 
its cheapness. Here there can be no question of 
a Government subsidy, as in Uganda. Lord 
Ripon may simply countenance the transfer of 
officials and police from Fort Salisbury to Bulu- 
wayo, Observe, too, that the Colonial Oillice 
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has not to puzzle over the expediency of placing British 
subjects under an abnormal jurisdiction : since, colonisa- 
tion on a large scale, among so turbulent a people as 
the Matabele, appears outside the argument. 

By the candid intelligence the distrust that has over- 
taken Mr. Rhodes, though he has displayed both general- 
ship under fire and moderation towards the vanquished, 
must be accounted a rather occult phenomenon. It traces, 
nodoubt, to the unprincipled allegations of the Labengula 
party in the Commons, and to a doubt how far stock- 
jobbing may coincide with sound management. But the 
Cape Premier, though his finance may be crooked, has 
the best instincts and traditions of rule; and common 
justice demands that his corporation should come into 
its own. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


HAT the artists in black and white are at last 
minded to protect themselves is the best of good 
news. Far too long have they been the prey of the 
cliché. ‘Their works, once gone beyond their own 
control, are sold broadcast at so much the square inch, 
and copper has fetched a price which brain and hand 
were powerless to command. Literary property was 
ever protected by law, and yet there exists an Authors’ 
Society to grind a fire-new and impracticable axe. But 
illustration has no rights. ‘There is no contemptible 
sheet that may not debauch a masterpiece, if its editor 
is bold enough to purchase a copper-plate, and no artist 
in the world is powerful enough to protest against the 
prostitution of his own work, 

‘Therefore reason insists that the illustrators should 
forthwith bind themselves together to protect their own 
property. And we are in complete agreement with 
such as have already declared war against the editors of 
the weekly scrap-books. Even a black and white 
draughtsman is worthy of his toil, and, if only the new 
society goes the proper way to work, his pay will not 
fall below his deserts. ‘The one essential step is the 
reform of the Law of Artistic Copyright. Until the 
artist knows whether his handiwork is his own or 
another's, no hopeful step can be taken. Some years 
since a Royal Commission sat to consider the question 
and broke up after the manner of Royal Commissions, 
with nothing better to say than that, unless certain 
portentous documents were signed on both sides, the 
copyright of works of art perished at their birth. 
Now, there is no sort of reason why the law, which 
controls written journalism, should not also control 
pictured journalism. ‘There needs but an Act of Par- 
liament to make all things straight, and, if only Ireland 
and Mr. Gladstone did not block the way, there is no 
reason why the necessary Act should not be passed. At 
present it is the custom of the artist in black and white 
to sell his drawings for what they will fetch, to retain 
no interest in their multiplication, and to hold his 
tongue if he finds himself disgraced in the columns of a 
halfpenny print, whose name he has never heard. But 
against this preposterous swindle the gods and justice 
have hitherto fought in vain, and again we welcome a 
society which will set its face against the thief of Fleet 
Street. 

But the Society would have also its perils, had not 
the Authors’ Society been sedulous in playing the 
Drunken Helot, Under public protection, the so-called 
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Authors of England have come to believe that their 
slightest scratch is priceless, that they themselves are so 
many flints for wicked publishers to skin. Now, if the 
illustrators believe that they also are outraged angels, 
no good can follow their co-operation. But we are of 
good hope that they will follow the wiser course, and 
leave sentiment out of the question. Let them understand 
from the outset that they are honest craftsmen, doing 
the best they can for their craft. Let them insist 
not in worship and a millennium but in their just rights. 
lortunately they have one practical step, which 
clamours to be taken. ‘They must lose no time in con- 
sulting the Commons, and getting a thorough revision 
of the existing laws. Also they must pledge themselves 
never to seek an advertisement in the publication (for 
nothing) of their own drawings. ‘There is, unhappily, 
no lack of pictured prints, which exist (if so precarious 
a livelihood be called existence) upon the borrowed 
block, and Mr. A., if he be at once a journalist and an 
illustrator of books, may stand perpetually in his own 
light upon his own organ. ‘There is no more reason 
why blocks should be given away for nothing than that 
stories should be conveyed wholesale from one paper to 
another without price. Therefore, we assert that the 
new society has enough to do, if it would save its 
members from spoliation. 

And there is one other point of the first importance. 
If ‘illustrations’ can be bought at so much the square 
inch, the standard of excellence is hopelessly de- 
pressed. Not only for their own sakes, but for the 
art of their craft, should artists in black and white set 
their faces against this cheap exchange. There is so 
much excellent work for them to do, that we. do not 
fear that they will follow the example of the Authors’ 
Society, and esteem their own incomes the one end and 
aim of life. It is indeed their duty to see that their craft 
does not suffer hurt. ‘They must insist that the public 
which is even more ignorant of art than of literature 
shail not be the sole arbiter. If only it were practic- 
able, we would urge that their members should pass the 
sternest scrutiny, for the pest of the trade is the mob of 
impostors, who disport themselves in the penny press. 
But if the incompetent needs to be protected in his 
folly, at any rate the better path may be pointed out to 
him. And if the Society, established under the auspices 
of Mr. Pennell and his colleagues, shirks nothing of its 
duty, it may be assured of the frank support of the 
British press: though first it must master the Law of 
Artistic Copyright and contrive that measure of reform 
which has so long been demanded. 

Above all let it beware of sentiment and the mere 
shadow of a grievance. We do not want to hear the 
wailings of men ‘on strike, clamouring for a ‘ living 
wage. No eloquence can make attractive that age of 
gold when the draughtsman has but to pick up his 
pen to earn ahundred pounds. The Authors’ Society 
not only wrecked its possibility of usefulness by its 
preliminary boasting, but also did irreparable harm 
to literature. Mr. Besant’s unchastened dream of 
a limitless public and every hack his own millionaire 
has merely encouraged the baser sort of novelist whom 
God and the booksellers should conspire to suppress. 
Black and white, like writing, is a practical business 
which knows no golden path. It must be pursued with 
no better incentive than self-respect, and the only safe- 
guards it needs are fair copyright and clean printing. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


F education were really an affair of governmental 
orders and official schedules, we should be in a fair 
way to realise the ideal of Plato and Aristotle in teaching 
every man his rights and duties as a political being. The 
New Code ordains that instruction on the British Constitu- 
tion and Empire shall be given in our elementary schools, 
and an official syllabus prescribes the limits and method 
of the study. Text-books are rapidly preparing to meet 
the demand; some are already published. The expeti- 
ment is one we shall watch with interest: the more so 
for the deplorable indifference of the English citizen 
to aught but passing party problems. And yet there is 
no reason why Political Science should not be as closely 
studied as Political Economy (which, after all, is but a 
minor branch of it). The one science began with Aristotle 
two thousand years before Adam Smith enunciated the 
formulas of the other. Political problems are not inferior 
in importance to economic problems, and admit of 
scientific treatment as readily as these. Why, then, is 
Political Economy a regular subject of instruction, while 
Political Philosophy, regarded as incapable of practical 
application, is left to such students as John Stuart Mill 
and Sir Henry Maine? 

To recognise the value of the scientific method in politics 
is to realise that that method was never worse needed 
than now; nor could there be unwisdom more fatal than 
to neglect the teachings of history or the observance of 
such first principles of Political Expediency as may be 
established. For the past sixty years the current has set 
towards Democracy: a silent revolution has been effected 
by the admission to power of classes wholly destitute 
of political training, and set before all else upon material 
advancement ; while for the reasons which have actuated 
its author, no better is found than the loose generalisation 
that people are the best guardians of their own interests 
—the gospel of Bentham, corrupt with the fallacy that the 
multitude knows wherein its real interest consists—and 
that doctrine of the divine right of the majority which is 
only less absurd than the divine right of kings. From 
these crude ideas the theory has been evolved that the 
People has an indefeasible claim to rule ; and accordingly 
the People is treated as the spoilt child of polities, which 
must always be given the thing it cries to get. Both 
parties regard Democracy as irresistible and inevitable ; 
both act on the theory that it is best to facilitate its 
advance, in the hope that the new voter will be moved 
by a sense of gratitude toward the givers of the franchise ; 
and in this way we are drifting towards Universal Suffrage 
and the Omnipotent Majority with no thought of the 
tremendousness of their effects. 

Is it not time to pause and cast about for some 
sure principles of guidance? After all, there are certain 
political axioms beyond dispute. Majorities are not 
infallible, and the support of one does not in itself 
justify the adoption of proposals likely to prove 
disastrous. Common wisdom would rather counsel the 
ascertainment of probable results, procedure by experi- 
ment, the probation of a reform on a small scale before 
effecting universal application. And_ besides, there 
should be set some limit to the absolute power of 
Democracy ; there should be protection for some institu- 
tions from the possibility of inconsiderate change. Now, 
if it be argued that, though these are principles to which 
most honest statesmen would assent, there are many that 
would doubt the possibility of their application, then may 
it be answered that the Constitution of the United States 
exists to prove that Democracy may be extreme without 
being absolute ; that it is possible to restrict the danger 
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of constitutional experiments ; that some things may be 
reserved from the interference of the mob. For it is 
the peculiar merit of a Federal Government that it 
allows its several members to put into force an infinite 
variety of political expedients, while the Constitution, in 
which they all share, may be established on quite un- 
wavering principles. 
State of the Union may attach whatever conditions it 
shall choose to the exercise of the franchise, so that you 


To quote some instances: each 


find three Legislatures requiring a property qualification, 
and three others including illiterates. We may well 
envy the clause in the Mississippi Constitution (designed 
to discount the Nigger Vote), which requires the voter to 
be able ‘to read the State Constitution or to give a 
reasonable interpretation of it when read to him’; we 
may well sigh for the invention of some such provision 
to restore political sanity to Ireland. Ourselves, again, 
are exposed to the danger of the general admission of 
women to political equality ; and, in wonderment as to 
which political party is going to take the plunge, we 
may turn to consider the moderation of America, where 
this disastrous disregard of natural laws has been carried 
into practice only in Wyoming, the least important State 
of the Union, and then reflect that Maine,‘ too, exists as 
a warning to the rest against the childish folly of super- 
seding moral responsibility by legal prohibition. 

And if we envy the Republic the wide field offered by 
her separate States for political experiment, still more 
should we admire those original provisions of her Consti- 
tution, which give a sacred character to certain institutions 
and secure them from the risk of experiment or interfe- 
rence of any kind. England has no such safeguards, 
although the political perils to which she is exposed would 
render them invaluable. At home the terrors of socialistic 
reform, which in the worst event may paralyse the 
national industry and annihilate the national wealth, loom 
big before us: abroad, it is yet to be demonstrated that a 
Democracy is capable of governing and protecting a mighty 
Empire, and is qualified to represent Imperial interests in 
treating with foreign powers, It is time, then, as we said, 
that we considered our position. England, as Mr, Gold- 
win Smith has noted, ‘like other nations under the 
elective system, needs a written Constitution, defining all 
powers and duties, guarded against any usurpation, and 
entrusted to the keeping of a Court of Law.’ For the 
establishment of such a Constitution in the face of 
tendencies which make for universal suffrage, there is 
needed a constructive statesman of the highest capacities ; 
and in default of such a one, we may have to suffer the 
worst and see Democracy pass into tyranny ere we achieve 
a Constitution on the principles of true reason and en- 
during order, Assuredly it would be difficult without the 
argument of a revolution to convince the ordinary citizen 
that there is any need for change: for the average man 
does not regard Politics as coming within the domain of 
science. As an American writer has recently observed : 
‘in Architecture, Law, Medicine, and kindred professions, 
it is coming to be recognised that a careful scientific pre- 
paration is indispensable. But in more occult matters 
such as plumbing, almsgiving and government, the people 
still work by rule of thumb,’ 


BEFORE A SHRINE 


WHEN you personify the commonplace, how do you 

figure it? If you judge merely by its avowed 
repute in the market-place of reviewers and diners-out, 
the image would be most naturally that of a fugitive, with 
never a rag to his bare bones, pursued by a host of 
detective critics and militant artists, a wretched being, 
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bleeding, panting, and ashamed. But I think if you con- 
sider the matter with knowledge and careful discern- 
ment, you will see in your mind’s eye a creature warm- 
clad and richly nourished, reposing easefully and graciously 
accepting the homage of the uncommon, her slave. She 
does not fume, nor scold—like her novices, this priestess 
of the inner shrine: she sits there and waits for her own 
good time. 

Complacent she views your genius, what time with 
seeming scorn of her he gocth up like a rocket. For she 
knows (she has other rewards than mere vulgar gain) that 
in a day hunger will gnaw his starveling body and he will 
make recantation on his knees and crave crumbs from her 
table, what time he cometh down like a stick. Then in 
sweet forgiveness she will give him a jewelled hand to 
kiss, or haply spurn him out of her way and so forget 
him. Often the rogue, as he makes his flight a yard or 
two above the street lamps, keeps a crafty eye on the 
comfort of her plump proportions, watches for a frown, 
and when he sees it performs a familiar and intelligible 
antic and hails a dimpling smile with joy. His lady was 
bored and growing hungry, and he was quick to offer her a 
slab of sweetmeat—of orthodoxy, or melodrama, or other 
platitude. Him she knows for the servant of her alone 
and asks to dinner. Or another would compromise, and 
serving her for many hours a day disport him 
freely for the rest. One of many lots may _ be 
his. She may in brief time appropriate him wholly, 
and make him moderately content. On _ finding him 
but a half-hearted servant, she may reward him 
with stripes, and then perchance when he goes, sore 
and weary, into the garden for his own pleasure to soar, 
it is pitiful to see that he rises not an inch above the 
ground, and she laughs at him from a window. But some- 
times, sometimes it chances that the genius is stouter than 


all these, and scorns this lady consistently, and goes off 


into the empyrean, and there abides. But still she is 
untroubled. She forgets that her reds gut no cry from 
him, that he shook off the clutch of the mocking dame 
from his robes. When he is old perhaps, or likely when 
the gods have lifted him higher to themselves, she ignores 
the past and would be his very good friend. She puts his 
card on a tray, though he visit her not, or sheds a becoming 
tear at his grave, or gives a trifle of her abundance to a 
memorial of him. And in a sense she is justified, for in a 
sense he also belongs to her now. The world and its 
fulness belong to her, and though this rebellious genius 
paid her no homage, she is free now to take what she will 
of his works. Some one of her servants will ever explain 
them to her pleasure. 

Statesmen live on her, philosophers—do they not ? 
attain to her, and poets when they range themselves take 
her most frequently to wife. Well might she disdain 
those carpings of critics in the market-place, if she thought 
they spoke of her. But, as a fact, she is all unconscious 
they have any application to herseif ; and properly, for the 
crities, abusing her by name, are very likely lauding her 
veryown. And this is written by one who finds her society 
sane and agreeable, and would pen a tribute to her with 
appropriately obvious conception. 


CAROLS 


ror the origin of the Christmas Song there is probably 

a cycle of historical facts which may be tracked 
from the present state and condition of the Carol far 
away to the days when the earliest of its kind sounded 
in the homes of the English peasantry. But it is not 
easy to feel very much concern over such history. Faney 


can supply almost all that one needs to know for the 
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romance, at all events, of the Carol. The name itself 
seems heavy with the snow of dim and cloudy memories. 
It is possible to realise the necessity under which intelli- 
gent and spirited folk, meeting rarely during the year 
in common converse, would naturally find themselves to 
seek freedom from the shackles of an ecclesiastical and 
dead language for their songs. Songs, it is clear, of some kind 
they must have. That peasant would scarce be of the 
peasantry who, at merry meeting-time, did not look to 
music for his distraction and his comfort. It is the best 
excuse for the silence which he desires, hesitant still to 
confess his desire. Conversation to the rustic is much of 
an effort, and often prickly with embarrassment. There 
is no need to wax eloquent upon his communion, direct 
and intimate, with Nature; but the round of his life, 
passed daily in the fields among the great and simple 
object-lessons of the world, compel him to think in 
pictures rather than in words. His knowledge is nearly 
always inexpressible, though it may be subtle; and 
silence is with him a somewhat compulsory virtue. 
None the less has he sensitiveness and gregarious 
instinct. With him festivals are the solemn and 
rare opportunities for social foregatherings; and since 
he does not know how to talk, he must e’en find a 
refuge in song. Then he is happy; the quality of the 
language over which his song is spread affects him but 
little ; it is the sound and this sense of some communion 
with his fellow creatures that touch him rarely. For a 
golden hour the world is a jocund world; he is released 
from the weariness of his great daily companion, Nature, 
and he finds a restful comfort in the more vital sympathy 
of humankind. It is no matter for astonishment that a 
peasantry clings with so stout a resolution to the folk- 
songs of its soil. 

The feast of Christmas was naturally an occasion for the 
most enthusiastic of such meetings ; the human sentiment 
of Horace, even down in his Southern home— 

Dissolve frigus 

Ligna super foco large reponens,— 
comes with tenfold influence to an ice-bound country of 
the North; and here, in a great ecclesiastical festival of 
the year, was the best of all possible excuses for merry- 
making and for convivial song. But the times were 
clerical. The composers of Christmas Carols suffered from 
the same monotony as Palestrina, who (says Berlioz) wrote 
drinking-songs in the style of Masses. To select a speci- 
men, ‘ Nowell, Nowell’— 

this is the salutacion 

Of the angell Gabryell ; 

Tidings treu there be cum new 

Sent from the Trynyte 
the melody is perfectly in the manner of the high Eccle- 
siastical hymnody of the day, not so grand as the earlier 
thanksgiving song ‘ Our King went forth to Normandie,’ 
but even for that reason more fitting for the occasion of 
brotherly festival which the tune ordained. And _ this 
particular carol prophesies in curious completeness the 
manner in which later written compositions of the 
same nature may be considered to possess an appropriate 
setting. A far later Northamptonshire Carol ‘In Bethlehem 
City,’ and another, belonging to Herefordshire, ‘ A Virgin 
Unspotted,’ which suin up the beauty and the limitations 
of the typical Christmas Song, have a kind of free resem- 
blance in the manner of their symmetry and general 
treatment to ‘ Nowell, Nowell.’ In these two carols, how- 
ever, there is a far more insistent and emphatic rhythm. 
This peremptory emphasis of rhythm and the conven- 
tional pause of one beat at the close of cach important 
phrase are the two chief characteristics of the common 
Christmas Carol, It is these two qualities which fit 
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them for general and unciiltivated chorus, and which makes 
them, when taken in the bulk, exceeding monotonous. 
Nevertheless, they remain a unique body of music, often 
very fresh, always simple, and not seldom fitted to quaint 
and charming words. They have come to have an associa- 
tion with the time of their customary performance. They 
naturally suggest comfort within, and emphasise discomfort 
without. ‘Good King Wenceslas’ prevails by its sense 
of snows, and bleak journeys and halting, frozen fountains, 
and, on the other side, meat and wine and pine-logs, a 
miraculous warmth and an engrossing charitableness ; 
‘God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,’ shows the season in 
secular array ; ‘A Virgin Unspotted’ comes with some- 
thing of the essential sentiment of Christmas about it ; 
and the very name of Carol is quick with some wintry, 
comfortable, moving air of peacefulness. And all 
why? ... Because man is a foolish creature of con- 
ventional association. 


OWEN GLENDOWER 

HAKESPEARE’S Glendower, embodying, as it does, 
7 the popular English view of the great Welshman who 
so nearly destroyed the unity of England, is but a carica- 
ture. Yet, caricature though it be, it represents a true 
tradition, and, in a sense, is nearer the truth than the 
Giendower of English annals. Among his own and 
among his English enemies, he lived in fame as that heir 
of Merlin whose mystical rhodomontade Hotspur checks 
so roundly in the play. But in sober fact he had 
some elements of greatness in his composition, and that 
plan for the division of the domain of the English Crown 
between himself and Percy and revolted Mortimer was, in 
its time, a real political possibility. Of noble, if not of 
toyal race, the lord of two manors in North and two in 
South Wales, he had studied law in an English Inn of Court, 
and been squire to Bolingbroke himself; so that by neither 
birth nor training was he fitted for the parts of medicine- 
man and mountain thief. In after days he was wont to 
style himself Prince of Wales by the grace of God ; and it 
is a fact that he was no unworthy peer of such a sovereign as 
the Fourth Henry. That he had grasped as no other man 
the facts of English politics is proved by his traffickings 
with Mortimer and the Percies. He understood what is 
called the Continental Situation, and was versed in the 
State secrets of Paris and Avignon and Rome. A _ patron 
of bards, a student of Dante, he had tarried long in the 
halls of Castle Dinas Bran, sacred by the memory of 
Myfanwy ; and the successors of the gay Ap Gwilym, 
bear themselves towards him something in the manner 
of Pope towards his great Whig friend : 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour, 
Of social pleasure ill-exchanged for power. 

So that Iolo Goch loves to dwell on his stately mansions, 
his lavish hospitality, his Shrewsbury ale—to say 
nothing of his ‘best of wives’ and his many children, 
who came in pairs, a ‘beautiful nest of chieftains ;’ 
while, in a poem to his daughter, Gwenillian of the golden- 


' hair, Lewis Glyn Cothi, the Red Rose bard of the next 


generation, talks of the many poor women her great father’s 
charity had saved from want. Nor, for all that, was he 
other than dreadful both to foe and friend. The age that 
made a witch of the Maid of Orleans was very ready to see 
a wizard in that friend of the Bruts whose glories Merlin 
had foretold ; so it leagued him with the Powers of Hell, 
it made him master of the storms in which he disappeared 
when the flames of his foemen licked out his fair mansion on 
Deeside. And, in sober truth, his practice in deed might 
well have justified these darker terrors. He burned out 
Grey of Ruthin, and kept him long in durance in the 
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deeps of Snowdon in payment for the insult offered by 
his friends in the English Parliament; and in Nannau 
Chace the Merioneth peasant would point you out the 
remains of that mighty oak wherein the Prince immured 
his faithless neighbour, Hwel Sele. 

But his effort was hopeless from the first; and only the 
troubled state of England gave him such measure of 
success as he attained. Still, the great man is he that 
uses his opportunities ; and even as it was high policy to 
contrive an alliance of the Franciscan friars with the very 
bards, so assuredly that was no common rebel at whose 
call the Welsh students left their Universities, the 
Welsh workmen their employ, to join with the chivalry 
of France in doing battle for a phantom royalty in 
the wilds of Wales. In that age when the Princi- 
pality was shut out from constitutional representation, 
when her castles were garrisoned by the stranger, when 
misrule was rife on her borders, Welsh independence was 
a patriotic policy ; and Glendower’s principles of govern- 
ment mark a statesman scarce less able and _ practical 
than Henry of Monmouth or Cardinal Beaufort. In his 
letter to the King of France he proposed the transference 
of the ecclesiastical allegiance of Wales from Rome to 
Avignon; the revival of the mythical Archbishopric 
of St. David (Giraldus Cambrensis’ old dream); the 
repudiation of tithe to England; the exclusion from 
Welsh benefices of all clerks ignorant of the Welsh 
language ; and the foundation of two Universities, 
one for North and the other for South Wales—this 
last though his followers, as he sadly admits, could not 
agree where the new foundations should be, Again, 
his ecclesiastical policy was poles apart from that of the 
baser kind of destruction which inspires the patriot- 
ism of his successors. It is true that in the first fury 
of revolt both palace and cathedral burned at Bangor 
and St. Asaph, and that in Usk the high-born Norman 
nuns had to beg their bread. But after the under- 
standing with Avignon, Glendower sought hard to bring 
over the Church, and did actually succeed in reconciling 
Trevor of St. Asaph; Avignon made his friend, Lewis 
Bifort, Bishop of Bangor; the heads of some of the 
great monastic houses were won over—as his good 
neighbour, the Abbot of Vener, and the Abbot of the 
great monastery of Strata Florida; from first to last the 
Franciscan preachers were his warmest friends, while most 
of the clergy in the North Wales diocese seem presently 
to have favoured him likewise. Moreover, he was anxious 
to confer upon his countrymen the advantages of an 
English constitution. Amid his barbarians he essayed to 
live as a civilised prince, with Chancellor, Council, and Great 
Seal; and in summoning to Machynlleth to a Parliament 
four of the most sufficient persons in every cymmwd that 
owed him allegiance, he assembled the only gathering 
that ever testified to the national life of Wales. But he 
blundered fatally when he abandoned the coalition which 
his genius had created for the destruction of England 
on the field of Shrewsbury, and, as we know, his blunder 
has ruined his fame. 

He fell before no mean antagonist ; for it was no less a 
captain than Henry of Monmouth who broke up the 
national forces and drove Glendower a hunted fugitive to 
the fastnesses of Snowdon, in all days the last refuge of 
Welsh freedom. Here he held out unconquered till 
the Fourth Henry was laid in his grave. Henry of 
Monmouth was a generous foe, and offered pardon to 
his old antagonist, if he would come in; but though his 
wife and most of his children (including Lady Mortimer) 
were in his enemy’s hands, it is not known whether 
he responded or not to the invitation made him through 
his son Meredyth. But it is possible, asthe old tale hath 
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it, that he died in peace amid his kindred on the 
banks of the Wye, and that his bones are really laid in 
Monnington Churchyard in the English County of Here- 
ford. In any case, his dream of nationalism vanished 
instantly, and a generation after the bards were singing 
the glories and beweeping the ruin of the House of 
Lancaster. Yet he lived not altogether in vain. He failed 
of his main design; but his rising marks the close of the 
long Marcher tyranny. Sixty years later Welshmen seated 
a Welshman on the throne of England; Henry Tudor’s 
successors gave them equal rights with Englishmen, 
together with that national ecclesiastical administration 
and that consideration for their traditions and customs 
which, till the Whigs fell back on the Marcher policy, 
made the Principality the most loyal and prosperous part 
of the great Realm of Britain. 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS 
Youth, my good fellow, youth.—BrAu AUSTIN, 


li is my general Habit, after the Sun has gone down, to 

stroll from Chelsea, by way of the River, to a Coffee 
House near the Temple, where I am used to drink a cup 
or two of warm wine, a practice which I deem suitable 
both for the health of the body and for the exhilaration 
of the mind. As I sit in my corner I take a vast deal of 
pleasure to note the comings and the goings of various 
Men, some the Maccaronis of fashion, their shoes with high 
scallop tops, their hats shaped in the Ramillie cock ; some 
industrious and sober Merchants suited in brown skirts 
and black shoes; some the Writers of the Town, some 
the idle Baggages that flock to every place of congrega- 
tion where men sip their wine and hold speech among 
one another. 

It is five years since I first thought to use so convenient 
a place for evening social converse, and in that stretch of 
time men and the manners of men seem to have much 
changed. Canidius, who was used to throw us into choler 
by his young and holiday pretenciousness, has grown sober 
and even attentive; the house of Jirgilia seems to have 
fallen bleak and chary ; some have died, some have taken 
Wives. Even they that are still as they were, like myself, 
in outward circumstance, have altered very strangely. I 
have grown fat and contented. I eat and I drink, and 
Mr. Spectator still lays commands upon my pen. But the 
years have stolen from me the restlessness of the morning. 
There is no husbandry in my heaven ; and, in the word, I 
am no more a young Fellow with a full-bottomed Periwig, 
It mislikes me singularly to be compelled to the conduct 
of an Argument ; for almost am I persuaded that there is 
a great Vanity in Criticism. Yet I am not so old that I 
cannot take a Delight in noting among the young all 
those anticks which seemed not long since to have so 
grave and weighty a meaning to my own Life. I pique 
my own existence with the kind sauce of Memory, and 
(since I have ever been of a ruminating Disposition) I 
have a particular fancy for tracing through the present 
thoughts of them that are young and active the future 
destinies of their minds, when they shall have safely 
reached a Maturity of Principle, and an abiding fixity of 
Conviction. 

Philo, as I shall call him, is a young man of parts, who 
but recently came to mingle among our Coffee-house 
company during the growing hours of the evening. I 
encountered him, as I believe, barely six months agone, 
and my earliest thought was to disregard him altogether. 
It isa peculiar circumstance, which is yet very much a 
matter of experience, that every exhibition of ingenuous 
Shame does always abash a company more than it 
abashes him who discovers that amiable propensity. And 
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Philo’s expression of ingenuous Shame was so with- 
drawing and so full of concern, that I soon felt an 
insurmountable difficulty in attempting to penetrate very 
deeply through any knowledge of his designs or of his 
Disposition. It teased me, nevertheless, to find that 
here was a youth of admitted parts who yet had none 
of the assumption and the theory of youth. He spoke 
little, and that little he spoke was uttered with gravity 
and a bashfulness that was rather reproachful than 
engaging. I ceased to hold intercourse with him ; and, 
when it happened that he was near, I spoke between my 
sips as if he had no neighbourhood by me. He himself, 
as it seemed, took no count of any indifference. 

I have often in my Musings accepted this conclusion as 
very wise: that Reservation of emotion, and what the 
Asceticks call Detachment, is exceedingly difficult to a 
man who has elected to live among the Noises and dis- 
tractions of the World. That which is inside of him will 
soon or late appear ; as I have seen a snail, put to fright, 
withdraw himself under the cover of his shell house, but 
presently, in the heat of the Sun and the use of the 
sounds that surround him, put forth his horns and show 
all his sensitive Body. So it fell out with Philo, 

Many there were, accustomed to whisper in my ear all 
of interest that our little World contained for us, who 
began to let fall the name of Philo, with a word here or 
a word there of pleasure and of appreciative kindliness. 
‘ He has the faults of all men that are young, one might 
say in my hearing, when I had now taken my Seat and 
had called for a clean Pipe, a Paper of Tobacco, a cup of 
Wine, a Wax-Candle, and the Supplement. ‘ Yet,’ another 
might add, ‘he hath a very pretty Wit, an abundance of 
Fancy, and he scarce knows how to be afraid. He will 
grow older quick enough.’ Speech of this nature whetted 
my desire to see again and to converse with Philo, that I 
might for myself discover a truth which was, I will confess, 
highly surprising to hear. 

My opportunity arrived two nights agone, when Philo 
returned to the Coffee-House for the first time after well- 
nigh two months. I quickly observed a change in his 
manner, as of one who had grown more assured, by en- 
couragement haply, or haply by a growth of self-know- 
ledge, and therewith of self-confidence. His demeanour 
was careless, and I have ever noted that a careless de- 
meanour compels attention. To be careless is not, I am 
convinced, to be of a necessity well-mannered ; but it is 
an advantageous and engrossing quality. 

I was fortunate enough, for my purposes, to persuade 
Philo to take a wooden chair near to mine, and for a 
stretch we sipped our Negus in quiet. After we had 
dropped an indifferent word or two our speech turned 
upon the Politick of the Day, and I was highly entertained 
to find that my man was a fervid follower of Sir Andrew 
Freeport, and, ‘ Republican principles,’ says he, with a lack 
of reasoning which I bewailed, ‘are as sure of final Victory 
as it is sure that a live lobster black will be a cooked 
lobster red.’ Nay, though I argued with him gravely, he 
would none of my logic ; but by some fanciful metaphor 
he would show a plausible front, though he had urged 
nothing solid nor yet serious in defence of his own point 
of view. I turned our speech upon Letters, giving warm 
praise to Mr. Addison, whose papers, I said, were the 
admiration, as they merited to be, of the whole town. 

‘And Mr. Addison,’ he cries, ‘ is a solemn preacher who 
hath not even the high literary style, 

‘He can write, I replied, with a meaning, ‘as no man 
of this day can think to do, What fancy hath he not got! 
what high morality! what meritorious observation ! How 
gentle a cynic can he not be, and with how a nice Wit 
hath he been gifted ?’ 
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‘I like old Wycherley better,’ he says, cocking his hat 
and sipping his wine. ‘He,1I take it, hath entertainment 
in his ribald old blood. But Mr. Addison plays the gambols 
of Leviathan and hath the blood of a Jew’s roast.’ 

He nettled me; but calling to aid my philosophick 
Spirit I puffed my pipe silently for awhile. In the 
silence a reveller that passed without sang up a sad air 
from Armida, Minheer Hendel’s latest opera. I think I 
smiled as I kept the time with my fingers on the wooden 
table as the air died away among the exterior noises. 

‘’Tis a sad and lovely song,’ | said. 

‘Tis no more than a jingle-jangle, says Philo with 
sincerity. ‘It is a manner of opera that bursts with folly 
as a bag bursts with wind. 1 cannot away with it.’ 

And though I put myself at pains to show to him that 
if the manner of opera were evil and indefensible, a detail 
might yet have a particular and single beauty, and though 
he seemed for the nonce to be in concord with me, I 
guessed nevertheless that his thoughts were very con- 
trary, and that his reason sufficed for himself. Yet in the 
minute that followed he conversed upon all these matters 
—politicks, musick, and letters—with a knowledge and an 
ease that delighted me, and filled me with surprising 
warmth, as I bade good-night, shaking him by the hand. 

In the cool air that fanned me on the river as my Boat- 
man rowed from the Temple Stairs to the Five Fields at 
Chelsea, 1 ruminated upon my encounter with Philo, 
Here is a young man, I thought (as the oars plashed 
upon the water and set the moonlight shaking on the 
surface), whose fault is his youth. He hath the rebel 
blood of boyhood ; he would fain unfasten the doors and 
escape into the fields. And since he hath originality, his 
methods of escape are novel and fresh. The world is too 
narrow for him; because the sun and the moon are of 
unalterable magnitude he chafes to make them larger or 
smaller as the humour takes him. He is discontent 
with the manner of other men’s building, and_ if 
so he might build up afresh after his own Scheme, 
he would pull down all our convictions about our 
heads. Then I thought of the creeping years that must 
come to stay this wayward restlessness, fashioning less 
explosive methods for its escape and equipoising his mind 
with the common conditions of life! The consideration 
of so much energy rightly directed Our boat 
bumped the bank ; and putting my Hand in my Pocket I 
gave my Boatman Sixpence. The clouds were now up, 
and a cold wind came singing out of the East. The wine 
I had drunk filled me with heaviness, I bade Philo good- 
night in my thought, as I pulled my night-cap over my 


ears and snuffed the candle. VERNON BiackBurn. 


SLANG 


it the modern Puritan had his way, the use of Slang 

would long since have been made an_ indictable 
offence. A lack of imagination compels him ever to 
confuse morals and print, until a denunciation of vice 
becomes in his eyes the worst of vices unless it be couched 
‘in his own noisome, nerveless jargon. Not only would he 
suppress history ; not only would he fill our libraries with 
locked book-cases, but he would bid MacDougall revise 
the English tongue, and erect (in imagination) a prison- 
house of words. But, fortunately, the Puritan only 
influences the surface of life. Not yet is the peccant 
phrase placed in the dock. There is still a class which 
knows not the White-Ribbon Army, and which expresses 
itself in old words and new metaphors of frank and in- 
exhaustible fancy. The thief, the gipsy, the sportsman, 
the lecher has each his own vocabulary, which varies 
infinitely with time and place. The result is a vast body 
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of speech, commonly called Slang : coarse, if you will, even 
unto brutality, but always interesting as a document of 
human fantasy, and not without its value in literature, 
Now, Slang creeps into print, so to say, surreptitiously, 
Many of its most truculent expressions, living only by oral 
tradition, are like to perish in the slums. Others run the 
risk of dying after a short-lived, unheeded popularity. 
Therefore, if any dictionaries be worth the making, how 
shall we refuse admittance to Slang, whose interest is 
indisputable, whose life is held on so uncertain a tenure ? 
And yet the lexicographers have sternly set their face 
against what they deem indelicacy of speech. They are 
afraid, perhaps, that if they learned to patter flash, they 
would go on the hightoby-splice themselves. But again, it is 
urged, words are not actions, and, if we have workhouses for 
the destitute, prisons for the criminal, why should we not 
provide shelter for the thieves and vagabonds of the lexicon ? 
This charity has generally been performed with a certain 
reluctance. True, Florio and Cotgrave were free of emas- 
culate self-consciousness, and packed their admirable dic- 
tionaries with the words which are an offence to politer ears, 
True also, the Ancient Bailey displayed a most creditable 
frankness in a dictionary, intended for the use of the 
young, But even Captain Grose attacked his task in a 
spirit of timidity, and protested that ‘when an indelicate 
or immodest word obtraded itself, he endeavoured to get 
rid of it in the most decent manner possible.’ And Dr, 
Murray, a new volume of whose dictionary has even now 
appeared (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press), has proved 
himself as squeamish as the rest. Like Dr. Johnson’s 
amiable critic, one looks for the ‘bad’ words, and one 
regrets to find them wanting. The reproach is the more 
bitter, because The English Dictionary is not compiled to 
catch the vulgar, but to prove unto the scholar a possession 
for all time. However the work so ably edited by Messrs, 
Farmer and Henley is fast wiping away a literary dishonour 
and Slang and its Analogues(London: Printed for Subscribers), 
the third volume of which is lately printed, is a very store- 
house of the vulgar tongue, a library in itself of heterodox 
literature. The book’s prime quality is itsfearlessness. The 
editors have boldly faced the music. Their eye is not upon 
Miss Pinkerton’s Academy nor the County Councillor. They 
have undertaken a work, which is certain to give offence 
to those whose imagination cannot separate the word from 
the deed, and they have carried it through with energy 
and scholarship to a logical completeness. The value of 
such a dictionary as the present is obvious. No police 
magistrate, no amateur of the slums, can do without it ; 
nor is its value only, or even chiefly, practical, since it 
resurrects the lingo talked by ruffians and outcasts 
over three centuries. So far as it has gone—the third 
volume brings us to //yps—-the work is executed on the 
historical principle. The use of each word is traced by 
means of quotations from the earliest possible date. The 
old plays, those treasuries of Slang, have been most 
thoroughly overhauled. The canting dictionaries and the 
biographies of thieves have yielded up their secrets, 
and Dr. Murray may learn a lesson from the editors 
in the collection and arrangement of _ illustrative 
passages. If any one doubts the seriousness wherewith 
Messrs. Farmer and Henley have done their work, let 
him turn to Horn, the emblem of cuckoldry, and 
note the erudition wherewith this strange word—still 
unexplained—is tracked from Lydgate to Sir Walter 
Scott. And let the prude mark (passim) for his own 
confusion that many of the words he deems most 
disreputable are used by Shakespeare and the other 
poets he is wont to quote with condescending approval. 
For the rest, the definitions are concise and _ spirited. 
There is very little speculation concerning the origin of 
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words, though there is still too much, and the equivalents 
in foreign languages—save in German—are given with a 
fulness and an accuracy which imply not only a wide know- 
ledge, but the most scrupulous handling of proof-sheets. 

In brief, the book compels to admiration. Yet the best 
of dictionaries are but human, as a frequent use of Dr. 
Murray’s work will convince you, and there are faults 
to point out in Slang and its Analogues, The most 
are merely trivial, and easily condoned by the reflection 
that to settle a thousand and one details without tripping 
is fortunately impossible. However, under Fustilugs, the 
locus classicus from Burton’s Anatomy, which is older than the 
oldest quotation, should most certainly have been given ; 
nor, in another place, should the common yet erroneous de- 
finition of the Fourth Estate have been perpetuated. 
Again, under Gig, why should we not be referred to the 
broad-sheet ballad of Thurtell and Weare and to Carlyle’s 
fury with gigmanity ? And why, when the editors illustrate 
the phrase ‘go to Halifax’ from Nash’s Lenten Stuffe, 
should they perversely describe it as an Americanism ? 
Then the University Slang is not always impeccable. 
To Haul (said of a dean or tutor) is in common 
use, but Flaulable (in the special sense suggested) is 
obsolete, if it ever existed; and what authority 
is there for the definition of ‘ footer’ as ‘a player of foot- 
ball according to Rugby Rules’? Hoi Polloi, too, deserved 
a fuller explanation; and it was surely unnecessary to 
state that it is from the Greek. A more general 
objection is that no straight line is drawn between Slang 
and the obsolete. A definition is difficult indeed, but 
without committing themselves to too hard a law, the 
editors might sometimes have been more rigorous in ex- 
clusion, Are not Gaffer and Gammer good old English ? 
And upon what principle is Foggage (= fodder) admitted 
into a dictionary of the heterodox speech? However, it is 
better to cast your net too wide than to lose your fish ; 
and the amazing thoroughness of Slang and its Analogues is 
the best justification of a too liberal inclusion. The work will 
be completed in seven volumes, and the first, inevitably 
tentative and imperfect, will be entirely re-written. Thus 
will English Slang receive a fulness of treatment denied 
even to da langue verle. And most deservedly, for our own 
argot is not one whit behind the French in fancy or in 
humour. And if any one is still in doubt concerning the 
British imagination, let him read the entertaining lists of 
synonyms compiled in this newest Slang dictionary. The 
book is emphatically not for the drawing-room table ; but 
it is far more necessary to ‘ every gentleman’s library’ than 
Alison’s History of Europe, and he is dull indeed who turns 
over its pages without profit and amusement. 

Cuar.tes WuHiBLey, 


ON FAIRDALE LEA 


T was some time ere I realised that I had wandered off 
the footway, which was a very slight thread across 
the moor, The discovery, which I made suddenly, em- 
barrassed me not a little, for the night was black with 
clouds, the lea full of obscure and perilous corners, and 
soon the line of the hills blended into the infernal dark- 
ness of the sky. I was the more pleased, therefore, ten 
minutes or so later, to hear the sound of voices near by. 
They came from a piece of raised ground to my left, and 
struck on my ear quite gently. The even tones in which 
the unseen persons conversed went unconsciously to pacify 
my anxiety ; for, | judged, they would hardly be talking so 
amiably if they were not comfortable about their position. 
So with much relief I made in their direction. 
I suppose small sounds marked my progress, for a pause 
fell on the conversation, but the alarm, if they had felt 
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any, passed away as quickly ; probably they took me for 

some busy animal browsing after nightfall. At least, the 
voices resumed in a moment, and presently there broke 
out a harsh laugh, quite unpleasing in that darkness, and 

in great contrast with the previous softness of the conver- 
sation. I pushed on faster and, as I mounted the rise, 
caught the rattle of a sword against a scabbard. The noise 
arrested me only for a breath of time ; and then I walked 

quietly forward. Through the thick gloom I could just 
see two figures—the one of a man, the other un- 
doubtedly that of a woman. It was the woman who had 
laughed, for she repeated the performance as I came up. 
Neither was aware of my approach until I was actually 
upon them, and in amazement had grasped the horrid 
situation. I know I made some exclamation of terror, 
and, running forward, with the stick I carried knocked 
the weapon out of his hand. He turned upon me quickly, 
and the woman gave a little cry; but the next instant he 
seemed to restrain himself and laughed. At this point 
the clouds shifted and the moon sailed out into an empty 
space of blue. The light struck upon his thin face and 
powdered wig. 

‘I acknowledge the interruption,’ said he, bowing very 
low. ‘It is untimely; but you are a stranger, and it is well 
to do nothing before an explanation. Sir, I await yours.’ 

He was in every point, as I could make out even in the 
dull light, a man of breeding, and his dress, though much 
soiled, was obviously of the finest material and cut in the 
latest mode. For all his external coolness, he was, I thought, 
ill at ease, for his mouth kept wrying from side to side, 
and his eyes moved constantly. I had seen him to all 
appearances upon the point of a murderous assault, but the 
audacity of his assurance took me aback, and I wondered 
if, after all, it had been but a rude and foolish jest. 

‘ Your pardon,’ I stammered. ‘ But I heard voices, and 
I had lost my way—and I supposed ; 

‘Allow me,’ he interrupted, ‘who are acquainted with 
the country to set youright. You are for Fairdale? Yes. 
Bear to your left until you strike a withered oak. “ The 





old man,” they cal] it. You will find it is on the edge of 
the pathway. These tracks are devilish difficult of a bad 
night. I commiserate you, and I wish you good evening.’ 

The woman had said nothing, and as, still bewildered, 
I turned to go, I looked at her. She was richly 
attired, though like the man her garments had suffered 
from the weather; but, magnificent creature as she was, 
I put her down of a degree somewhat lower than his. 
Her gaze was fastened on the ground, but she was so near 
me that I could see her breathing considerably, as though 
under some unusual excitement. I looked back at the 
man in doubt. 

‘I think I have had the civility to give you the 
directions,’ he said quietly. ‘You will see I trust, that 
we are niggards of acquaintance, and will leave us to 
resume an occupation somewhat churlishly interrupted.’ 





‘You were >’? IT asked, with some shamefaced 
hesitation. 

‘It is no affair of yours,’ said the woman suddenly, 
raising her eyes to mine. They were, I thought, un- 
naturally bright, and contained a sort of madness. 

‘It is quite true,’ said the man. ‘ But we owe still a 
certain courtesy to strangers. You put me under the 
necessity of repeating my directions. Sir, 1 wish you once 
more good evening, and a little more breeding.’ 

Something in his air and in that of the trembling woman, 
all the ingredients of the situation, the remoteness, the 
weapon, and the oddness of the conversation struck me 
with an uneasy feeling. I still hesitated. The man took 
a step towards me, but his companion broke in. 

‘Peace! Let him be! Let the fool take his life with 
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him, if he values it. Go!’ And she turned to me. ‘Can 
you not see that we have business together ? ’ 

‘I have no wish to intrude, said I, ‘upon a private 
understanding and in affairs not for my eyes. But I 
seemed to intervene upon some act of violence.’ 

The woman laughed. 

‘And if youdid? Are not our lives ourown? Be done, 
sir, and begone !’ 

‘I will not go,’ I answered bluntly, ‘ until I am persuaded 
you are bent on no crime.’ 

The woman threw up her hand with a gesture of 
passion. 

‘Weare bent on dying—on dying, if you will have it 
so, and she repeated the word a third time. 

But it was now the man that intervened, which he did 
with a smile. 

‘ You strain the bounds of courtesy too far. Yet as you 
have now the key to the position you may as well sate 
your own inquisitiveness, and take the whole secret with 
you into Fairdale, where, I doubt not, it will run with a 
pleasant flavour from the tongue of gossips. The problem is 
simple, sir. We have both a mind to hear the angels sing 
and are now about the business. One who reads _ his 
Scriptures diligently, as I take leave to suppose you do, will 
confess it is a most natural desire. And it is but right 
that the ruder hand should officiate.’ 

‘You proposed then,’ I gasped, ‘ to kill this lady ?’ 

‘And then myself for an apt conclusion, said he, smiling 
at me delicately. The coolness of the man took away my 
wits; my mouth fairly gaped at the proposition. 

‘Will you allow me,’ I said at length, ‘ to compass the 
question with you?’ 

‘We have made up our minds, broke in the woman 
brusquely. 

‘It is tedious, but pray proceed, assented he with a 
sigh. 

‘I am ignorant, I began, ‘of your caste, your degree, 
your very name. I know not in what relation you stand 
to the lady ——’ 

‘ Take it, he said, ‘at the most complimentary,’ and 
looked at her for the first time and with unusual steadi- 
ness. Her eyes met his ; she parted her lips, and threw 
up her chin towards him, just the slightest ; it was as 
though she would have spoken. But she only sighed 
and dropped her face again. 

‘But here,’ I continued quickly, for the action had 
moved me, I could scarce say how, ‘ stand ye, two human 
beings with bodies such as God gave you, well-favoured and 
strong. Whatever trouble lie upon your souls, or whatso- 
ever sin, it may not be righted by a crime, or bettered by 
a sudden and bloody despatch. Sir, if you will consider 
again, I think you will join me in my walk to Fair- 
dale.’ 

‘It is too late,’ said the woman brokenly. He had put 
his sword into its sheath, and was fingering the hilt. 

‘Sir, he said thoughtfully, ‘1 perceive you are a philo- 
sopher. I envy you. You have the gift of reason. | 


had never the trick myself, and am most unlike to have it 


at this moment. What you say sounds like a parcel of the 
Scriptures, and avails against our emotions just as little. 
1 had no wish to burden you with my affairs, but your im- 
portunity, which was doubtless meant in kindness, is at 
fault. Nature, sir, is as stuffed with blunders as is youth 
itself, but we have now and then the privilege of setting 
her a lesson. That I shall do to-night. I have had the 
blithest of dispositions, and have lived the merriest of 
lives. But one must pay the reckoning some time. I pay 
mine to-night. Let me assure you, sir, that I have no 
satisfaction in death, but a very deliberate knowledge of 
its necessity.’ 
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‘Ah, there,’ I cried, ‘you are in error. If you 
will——” 

‘I have told you, sir,’ he interrupted, ‘that I have no 
logic. I had thought to go amiably. I pray you will not 
make yourself a nuisance in the end. We have endured 
your interruption, as you will confess, with most obliging 
kindness, mainly because we were loth to leave a last im- 
pression bad. But, my dear sir, I lose patience—I lose 
patience.’ 

‘IT will not go,’ I answered shortly: ‘that would be to 
stamp me as a murderer myself. By the act of turning 
my back upon you both, if what you say be true, I should 
condemn you both to death, It is the act of guilt itself, 
I dare not go.’ 

[ marvelled at his strange control ; for all the time his 
face had worked to his dark emotions. Even now, though 
something leapt up in his eyes at my words, he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, 

‘Then,’ he said, ‘we must proceed in your company, 
Should you stand a little farther I might be content to 
take you for a bush,’ 

He drew his sword very leisurely ; the woman made no 
movement. I stepped forward, throbbing with my indignant 
blood. 

‘[ think you must misunderstand me,’ I said. ‘If I stay 
this affair cannot proceed. There shall be no murder while 
I am here.’ 

He dropped the point of his sword with a start, and 
stared at me angrily. 

‘Good God!’ he said. ‘My young and earnest gentle- 
man, are you so stupid as you seem? I have told you my 
purpose and intent, and you will yet intermeddle ? Betake 
yourself off, or my sword may get no further than your 
own body.’ 

‘That was my intention,’ I said hotly. 

He said never a word, but put up the point of his 
weapon with an impetuous movement. 1 had barely time 
to pull out my own sword when the woman caught him 
by the arm. 

‘For God’s sake be still!’ she said, a thread of harsh- 
ness trembling in her voice. ‘If we must die, let us at 
least involve no other in the tragedy,’ 

She spoke with a trace of bitterness, even of irritation. 
He shot a quick glance at her; the slightest frown con- 
tracted his brows, ‘(Quite so,’ says he softly, setting his 
laces straight. ‘It is the gentleman himself would have 
it otherwise. But perhaps we can still come to an agree- 
ment, ere I grow too tired, What say you sir, and a 
gleam of light danced over his eyes, ‘shall we fight for 
the Jady ?’ 

‘If I can persuade you no further, I replied, ‘I desire 
nothing better.’ 

The woman started at his words, and shivered. He 
met her gaze coldly, and seemed to me to watch for the 
result of an experiment. ‘The next instant she had sprung 
forward and laid her hands fiercely upon his shoulders, 
clinging to him and shaking him in her passion. 

‘Would you betray me now, Wilfred?’ she said. O 
my God, would you betray me? Have I not said | would 
die with you? My mind is determined. I am _ no child 
that cannot take the meaning of words and weapons. Do 
not fear me. I do not hesitate. Here I stand front to 
front with death, whatever it be. Kill me. I have 
decided ; I have promised. O how cruel to doubt! 
How cruel!’ 

I cannot render in words the marvellous passion of this 
remarkable address, Yet it seemed to have little effect 
upon the man, for he put her from him and turned to me 
with a complacent smile. 

‘You see, he said, ‘the compromise is impossible. 
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There now only remains that you allow me to resume, or 
take the office out of my hands; which, on my faith, I 
believe would be tie better way out of the trouble.’ 

I regarded his companion carefully. She trembled like 
a leaf in the wind, and her breath sobbed in her throat. 
In the wild gust of passion he had aroused it was folly to 
appeal to her ; and yet the very shrinking she had mani- 
fested made me the more reluctant to leave these miserable 
creatures to their self-sought and dishonourable end. 
And so I drew out my sword and leaned the point upon 
the ground, Whether he took this for a signal or not, I 
cannot say, but immediately the man raised his weapon 
and lunged at me. I dodged the thrust by a turn of my 
body, but he was upon me next moment like a wild cat. 

The fight was very silent. No sound struck on my 
ears save the noise of the steel and his hard breathing. 
He was a good swordsman, and fought with a fury quite 
maniacal, It seemed as though all the devils in his ugly 
nature, contained during our dispute, were now rushing 
forth at the vent of battle. The light shone clear on his 
face, which was still and motionless enough, except for 
the twitching of his lips. I do not know how long the 
duel had endured, save that I had grown very weary of 
it, and was seeking for a stroke to disarm him; when 
suddenly, as I aimed a favourite lunge at his wrist, he 
seemed to slip and lurch forward ; and, ere I knew it, my 
rapier was out aia inch behind his shoulder-blade. He 
fell with a great gasp of the mouth, and the blood 
ran in streams from his lips. The same instant a wild 
and horrible scream rose and rent the heaven above 
me, and I saw the woman stretched upon the body 
clasping it convulsively and helplessly to her breast. 

I stared upon them for the space of six seconds, 
motionless in horror, and then plunged upon the earth 
and began hastily brushing the blood away from his 
face with my kerchief, and feeling vaguely at his heart. 
I was repeating, I remember, some phrase of horror to 
myself in a stupid, unintelligible fashion, when he 
opened his eyes and looked dully at me. 

‘God, he murmured, ‘ has given the affair a last touch 
of comedy. You have taken it off my hands, after all.’ 
And his gaze shifted to the woman. ‘ Nellie!’ he gasped. 
‘Poor devil !’ 

I untwisted the dead limbs, scarce conscious of my own 
actions, The blood throbbed hard in my temples ; my 
breath came and went hardly; and I took in nothing of 
what went on around me. I only saw the body with a 
pitiful apprehension. <A sense of the tragedy which now 
lay at my doors obscured me darkly. [knelt there, numb 
in the grip of despair that an attempt so generous had 
come to no better issue. And as I knelt there I was 
aware of a sudden sound which startled me. When I 
looked up I dimly realised that the woman, who when I 
last observed her had lain weeping across the body, was no 
longer there ; and, as my eyes swung round in the diree- 
tion of the sound, I beheld her against the white dise of 
the moon, her face blazing with madness, the dead man’s 
sword raised above her head. I read her purpose in the 
evil-lighted eyes and in her general aspect of frenzy. 
Instinctively I sprang up to regain my feet, and thrust 
out my arm wildly to save myself from the fierce blow she 
dealt at me. I had forgot the sword was still in my hand, 
and as she threw herself upon me, the point, escaping her 
own thrust, entered her bosom sharply where the breasts 
divide. She made never a sound at the horrible stroke, 
but, tottering, fell across me, half-risen, and the prostrate 
corpse of her lover, 

My face was wet with her blood. Between the two 
dead bodies I struggled and gasped, erying aloud inarticu- 
late cries of horror, The whole heaven above my world 
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came down upon me in that instant. I fought and cried 
and pushed between the bodies in sheer panic. And at 
last, extricating myself from beneath my fearful burden, I 
leaped to my feet and fled from the place across the moor, 
leaving the unknown dead still and stark in their last 
embrace. H. B. Marniorr Warson, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Ludlow, 27th December, 1893. 


S1R,—In reference to your notice of my book, A Gentleman 
of France, will you in fairness permit me to state in your 
columns that I have never read La Damz de Monsoreau, nor 
Les Quarante-Cing, nor Chicot the Jester, nor any book by 
Dumas—nor any part of any book by Dumas —dealing with the 
period of which I have written.—I am, etc., 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


ART OR PHOTOGRAPHY ? 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Broadstairs, 27th December, 1893. 


S1R,—Mr. Sickert has set the ball rolling, and it would be 
only fair play to Messrs. Menpes and Sainton if Mr. Sickert 
were to publish a complete list of the so-called ‘artists’ who 
work upon a photographic basis in one form oranother. Indeed, 
I think there would remain but a poor ten per cent. of the 
‘craft’ who do not use photography in any form.—I am, etc., 

FAIR PLAY. 





REVIEWS 
SEEN FROM THE RANKS 


Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59. By WILLIAM 
FORBES-MITCHELL. London: Macmillan. 


We are under the impression that a portion at any rate of 
this interesting and important volume appeared in the columns 
of a Calcutta newspaper, and suffered searching criticism. But 
the remarkable stories told by Mr. Forbes-Mitchell were con- 
firmed in divers ways, and, however astonishing and romantic 
they may seem, their veracity need not be called in question. 
The writer was a sergeant in the Ninety-third Highlanders 
during the Mutiny. He describes only such events as took place 
under his eyes. He claims the gift of a clear memory, and he 
has revisited of late the sites to which he refers. He has lived 
many years in India, he can speak the languages of the people, 
he has made a habit of talking Mutiny with native actors in 
the event whenever he has come across them. He has thus 
been enabled to produce a volume of extraordinary interest, 
force, and vividness. He writes with simplicity and directness, 
and the tales he has to tell are both worth telling and well told. 
His book will appeal to all lovers of adventure and manly 
worth, and should be widely read, especially by boys, to whom 
it instantly appeals. 

We shall not attempt to follow him through his campaigns. 
He was present at the Relief and Siege of Lucknow, at Cawn- 
pore, and at Bareilly, and his account of these feats of arms 
will be read with interest by all. But the peculiar importance 
of his reminiscences lies in his description of such particular 
incidents as came under his immediate observation. Thus, 
when they were about to enter the Dilkooshd park on the 
outskirts of Lucknow, Lieutenant (now Lord) Roberts went 
galloping ahead to reconnoitre. A shot appeared to strike his 
charger, so that horse and rider seemed to fall in a heap, and 
it looked a case of ‘Plucky wee Bobs is done for!’ Lord 
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Roberts’s attention was called to this story, and he stated that 
it was not his horse that went down but a trooper’s near him. 
Forbes-Mitchell, however, was not to be convinced. ‘We all 
saw him,’ he replied, ‘get on his feet and remount what we 
believed was a spare horse.’ Ultimately the two conflicting 
reminiscences were reconciled. The trooper’s mount was shot; 
Lieutenant Roberts got down to pull the trouper free, and then 
remounted his own charger : all ‘ within point-blank range of a 
well-served battery of 9-pounder guns. It was, indeed, 
bravely done! Again, the story of Hope and Wallace is one 
whose invention the author of the Master of Ballanire might 
envy. Wallace was taciturn and reserved ; Hope was his anti- 
thesis. Just before the men were going to dash into the breach 
of the Secundrabigh, Hope began to curse and swear at large, 
and presently at his captain : so that he would have been put 
under arrest, but for the intervention of the Pipe-Major. ‘Don’t 
mind the puir lad, sir; he’s not drunk, he is fey! [meaning 
doomed]. It’s not himself that’s speaking; he will never see 
the sun set.’ A bullet killed him almost instantly. Wallace 
saw what had happened and working his way to the corpse, 
‘I came to the Ninety-Third, he said, ‘to see that man 
die!’ The assault came in a few seconds, and Wallace went 
in ‘like one of the Furies’ singing the 116th Psalm with a new 
verse for his every shot and every thrust of his bayonet. He 
killed twenty men that day. 

The amount of singing, religious and other, that accom- 
panied the Highlanders’ fighting is extraordinary. Sergeant 
White had always a song or a psalm to the point, and found 
Walter Scott or David equally appropriate to the business in 
hand. The description of the night spent in the Shah Nujif 
is enough to make a quiet man’s hair curl. It was after the 
Secundrabagh fight. ‘The horrible scenes through which 
the men had passed during the day had told with terrible effect 
on their nervous systems, and the struggles—eye to eye, foot 
to foot, and steel to steel—with death in the Secundrabagh— 
were fought over again by most of the men in their sleep, oaths 
and shouts of defiance often curiously intermingled with 
prayers. One man would be lying calmly sleeping and com- 
mence muttering something inaudible, and then break out into 
a fierce battle-cry of “ Cawnpore, you bloody murderer!” 
Another would shout, “ Charge ! give them the bayonet !” and 
and a third, “Keep together boys, don’t fire. Forward, 
forward! If we are to die, let us die like men.” Then I 
would hear one muttering, “Oh, mother, forgive me ; I’ll never 
leave you again ;” while his comrade would half rise up, wave 
his hand, and call, “ There they are! Fire low, give them the 
bayonet! Remember Cawnpore!” Early next morning 
they had to signal to those beleaguered in the Residency ; so 
the adjutant, a sergeant, and Drummer Ross (aged twelve 
climbed a rope-ladder to the top of the dome of Shah Nujif 
They waved the regimental colours with a feathered bonnet on 
the tip, and the signal was seen by friends and foes, and was 
duly fired on. The three descended in safety, but little Ross 
ran up again and sounded the regimental call and Cock of the 
North as a blast of defiance, and then blew Yankee Doodle. 
He was sharply reprimanded for disobedience to orders. “ Ye 
ken, sir,” he replied, “I was born when the regiment was in 
Canada, when my mother was on a visit to an aunt in the 
States . . . Won’t the Yankees feel jealous when they hear 
that the littlest drummer-boy in the regiment sang Yankee 
Doodle, under a hail of fire, on the dome of the highest mosque 
in Lucknow !”’ 

The accounts our author has to give of English deserters 
who were with the rebels, especially of one who commanded 
the artillery inside Delhi and is believed to have shot Adrian 
Hope, seem worthy all credence. Scarce less remarkable is his 
story of the spy who had twice visited England, and who spent 
his last night under the author’s charge and spoke frankly and 
fully to him. It has often been charged against Hodson, of 
Hodson’s Horse, that he met his death in the act of looting. 
This charge Mr. Forbes-Mitchell is able to refute. As to the 
character of the war he makes no mystery; he seeks not to 
dissemble its horrors. ‘The war of the Mutiny was far worse 
than the usual type of even Asiatic fighting. It was something 
horrible and downright brutalising for an English army to be 
engaged in such a struggle, in which no quarter was ever given 
or asked. It was a war of downright butchery.’ Not differing, 
by-the-by, in this respect from (for example) Skobeleff’s Central 
Asian campaigns. 
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TWO PLAYS 


Pastor Sang. By BJGRNESTJERNE BJORNSON, Translated 
into English by WIi.LIAM WILSON. London : Longmans 

Alan's Wife. With an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
London : Henry. 


The modern drama is under eclipse. Ingenuity and Ibsen 
have done their worst, and, passion being played out, we must 
needs fall back upon hysteria. The larger, simpler themes 
love, hate, jealousy, Nemesis—which satisfied the Greeks and 
were a sufficient incentive to the genius of Shakespeare, are 
nowadays rejected for the rare maladies of the nervous system. 
Human nature, as she was understood by our fathers, has 
yielded the apostles of progress her last secret, wherefore the 
apostles of progress take counsel with Charcot and seek inspi- 
ration in medical science. The result is dreary enough, and 
Pastor Sang, as Mr. Wilson calls his spirited and workmanlike 
translation of Bjérnson’s Over Aevne, is the reductio ad absurdum 
of the newest method. For the better understanding of what 
purports to be an imaginative work the reader is referred to 
Charcot’s Lecons sur le syst/me nerveux, and to the tudes 
cliniques sur Vhystéro-épilepste of Dr. Richer. Was ever a bad 
case thus monstrously bolstered up? A great drama has no 
need of actual, only of artistic, truth : and if Pastor Sang were 
so conceived and executed as to compel a belief in its inevit- 
ability, we would not ask for guarantees of good faith. But, 
the play being essentially undramatic, not all the /udes cliniques 
in the world could commend it to our judgment. We have 
not the slightest doubt that after a proper dose of hysteria 
we should uphold the efficacy of prayer with as keen 
a spirit as Pastor Sang, or should decline with Klara, his 
wife, upon a comfortable state of coma. But no argument 
of Charcot or Richer may avail to shake or increase our 
confidence in a dramatic situation. We sit through Ham/e/ 
without asking for a medical commentary. Yet Bjérnson is not 
Shakespeare, and for all the author's references to the textbooks 
of science, Pastor Sang remains dramatically unintelligible. 
Scene follows scene without a conceivable purpose, and when 
you come to the end you are conscious only of a landslip and a 
satire, repeated for the hundredth time, upon pastors and 
bishops. The action, such as it is,is not developed by the 
means proper to the stage. ‘The dialogue, for all its relation to 
medical science, has no dramatic value, and though the play has 
its types, there is scarce a hint of character. Indeed, to take 
such stuff seriously, would be to become as ‘exalté,’ as 
‘iiberspannt’ as the personages themselves ; and one cannot 
but lay aside the book without a regret for the talent which 
wastes itself upon such trivial fancies. Herr Bjérnson has 
shown in his earlier plays—which the elect no doubt despise 
—a proper understanding of theatrical limitations. He proved 
in his pictures of peasantry the possession of a quickly observant 
eye. But in his maturer age he has run after false gods. He 
is dominated by Ibsen; he cultivates a style as naive as 
M. Maeterlinck’s, and being far too energetic to copy his models 
faithfully, he even falls below the false standards he has set up 
for himself. If in Pastor Sang we saw the drama of the future. 
there were indeed cause for despair. But we are hopeful that 
hysteria is merely a temporary ailment. Eccentricity is too 
often no more than a cloak of incompetence, and not until the 
drama returns to the securer paths of common sense, will salva- 
tion be asserted. 

Alan's Wife is Scandinavian only in origin. With the 
motive we have not the smallest quarrel. A mother’s horror 
at her child’s deformity, logically expressed in murder, might 
well be the basis of a grim tragedy. But the nameless author 
of Alan’s Wife has lost his (or her) opportunity. From begin- 
ning to end there is a lack of the dignity essential to the 
proper treatment of so austere a theme. The characters, more- 
over, are not in the same atmosphere. Jean Creyke, at her 
crisis, speaks the lofty dialect of tragedy: the rest of the per- 
sonages chatter familiarly, and there are passages which are 
dangerously akin to comic relief. The last scene, too, is mere 
anti-climax. When the child is killed, the play is at an end. 
To force policemen and magistrates upon the stage is to obey 
the Adelphic oracle, and an audience of the Independent 
Theatre is surely robust enough to imagine the gallows. In 
brief, the thing is neither good nor bad; it is merely common, 
and is most assuredly not worth the preliminary dissertation 
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which Mr. Archer himself acknowledges to be padding. Also, 
by this the world should be weary of the friendly strife waged 
week after week by Mr. Archer and a colleague. Nor is a 
certain critic’s antipathy to Alan's IVfe an ‘essential fact’ 
from whatever point of view you look at it, 


OLD DORSET 


Old Dorset: Chapters tn the History of the County. By 
H. J. Moutr, M.A. London: Cassell. 


Only one thing need be said against Mr. Moule’s little book. 
It was first written in the form of popular lectures, and, if we 
may judge from internal evidence, these are here reprinted 
without much revision or alteration. Now, the lecturer who 
has not learnt that every fact he wishes to make impressive 
must be at least thrice repeated knows not the very funda- 
mentals of his art. Hence it is, perhaps, that one is conscious 
of numerous repetitions; and, for the same reason, the 
first chapter is continually interrupted by explanations 
of what the lecturer is and is not going to do. Here, also, 
are phrases that suggest the atmosphere of the parish room. 
‘You find an Inoceramus in fragiments in the chalk of a 
pit on a dry down. Thus have those fragments lain, side 
by side, since the Inoceramus crumbled in the ooze of the 
still depths of the Primeval ocean.’ But even these things, a 
little tiresome when they meet you on the threshold, appear 
but amiable peculiarities when you have advanced. [For Mr. 
Moule has written a delightful book, and it is most delightful 
where it is most concerned with his private imaginings, 
He has read J. R. Green; he is an enthusiastic son of the 
county of Dorset; he has studied its remotest history with 
the constant desire to realise what the places dear to him were 
like lang syne. And where historical records are altogether 
wanting, he is content with a celt or two, the nine-foot tusk 
in the Dorset Museum, and a bit of etched bone. 

One is inclined to think, indeed, that the best of his book is 
that part in which he endeavours to recreate the Dorset of the 
palweocosmic era. He has a very able little theory to the effect 
that we know nothing of the highest men of that age. They 
would dwell, naturally, in the lowlands, and so the relics of 
their lives ‘encrusted with serpulie, matted with alge, lie on 
the deep down sea-bed anywhere within the wide-stretching 
hundred-fathom line.’ The few clearly-fashioned implements 
which remain to us are the work of the rude hill-men of that 
epoch. And, he asks, what would men know of the glory of 
India 5000 years hence, if India were to sink and be submerged 
to-day as Dorset, and all the Dorset region, sank after the 
palieolithic period? The work of rude hili-tribes would alone 
remain, and traditions of the Taj (say) would be counted wild 
dreams, if they survived at all. The parallel may be a trifle 
fanciful; but at least it 1s suggestive, if only in showing the 
extent of our ignorance. And Mr. Moule is always suggestive. 
He has but to quote a passage from Dawkins, setting forth the 
theory that the large animals then found in England used to 
go south to Africa in winter, and one straightway creates for 
oneself a most convincing picture of the intimate life of the age. 
A clear spring day, and, at evening, the children coming home 
with news of the first elephant heard trumpeting afar, or come 
upon suddenly in the depths of the woodlands: as now, in 
early winter, they announce the first red-wing of the year. 

To take another example, Mr. Moule has read his Cesar 
with the same constant desire to get at the real facts. He 
describes a charge of Celtic chariots on a Roman legion with 
all the vividness of a modern special correspondent : the hard, 
long-maned, long-tailed, little heath-croppers, and the woad- 
Stained charioteer, ‘a blue-stained apparition, suddenly rising 
between the two bay manes, tossing with the dashing gallop,’ to 
whom ‘it is nothing to run along the leaping, swaying pole, and 
from that vantage-point to throw a deadly dart into some 
legionary’s right, unshielded side.’ He accounts for the 
strepitus, which disconcerted the Romans, by supposing that 
the axle of the cars revolved with the wheels ; and then points 
out how ghastly a wound would be inflicted by the long, curved 
Jalces which were fixed at the end of the axle. <A sentence later 
he calls up before you, inevitably if by accident, the chariot 
that ‘Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road.’ And it all helps 
the picture. No one should ever hold forth upon the Com- 
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mentaries again who has not these passages by heart : and what 
does it matter that all these imaginings may be false in so 
far as they concern the author’s locality never visited by 
Ceesar? Indeed, he is prepared upon the evidence of the camp 
at Poundbury to convince you that they did use chariots in 
Dorset: that ‘the essedz have many a time rushed and rattled 
after the tearing heath-croppers into Poundbury hold, carrying 
wives and children, goods and chattels, within the vallum 
and its rough stockades.” Upon the subject of Druidical 
sacrifices, he has (or at least, inspires) the same magnificent 
enthusiasm. One has longed to get back to the old childish 
awe of certain granite rocks which stand piled upon the 
summit of Carn Brea. ‘The antiquaries (‘a mere antiquarian 
isa rugged being’) have made us disingenuous ; but Mr. Moule 
makes it appear a little thing to come forward boldly and 
declare ourselves combatants upon behalf of the Druidical 
theory. It is merely ridiculous to suppose that such hollows as 
may there be seen were ever the work of water, or of pebbles 
agitated by water. 

The Saxon Chronicle is searched from end to end, and 
the few facts it affords do so excite the imagination 
that the dead past lives. One sees the country and the 
people, and the strangers who traversed its roads: the 
bit of Roman pavement in the Museum at Dorchester 
becomes gifted with tongues. Enxcellently realised is the 
horror of the country-folk, when red-haired Danes landed 
upon their shores and wintered ; or when, later, Sweyn took a 
fearful vengeance for the murder of his kinsmen by command 
of -ithelred. The few facts obtainable as to the era of the 
Norman Conquest are similarly dealt with, and one beholds 
the country desolated by Odo, precisely because, submitting 
quietly, it had afforded no excuse for rapine to the Conqueror. 
There is much, also, concerning the Civil War. One would 
fain know more of the Rev. J. White, rector of Holy Trinity, 
Dorchester, concerning whose discourses no man might speak 
freely, lest he should find himself in prison. The whole story 
of Corfe Castle is the best of reading; and there is some- 
thing vastly suggestive in the tale of an Irishman who, being 
sentenced to be hanged, saved his wretched life by undertaking 
to act as executioner to seven of his countrymen who had been 
sentenced along with him. It would need no great research 
to discover a modern parallel ; but the fact that the story is 
one of years ago gives it a very effective gruesomeness. 
To conclude, Mr. Moule has accomplished what, one conjec- 
tures, he chiefly desired : he has produced a book which cannot 
but make those sons of Dorset who read it more strongly 
attached to their county. He speaks of a similar book on Dor- 
chester as existing in manuscript, and one cannot but hope that 
he will let us have it. And afterwards, why not a continuation of 
the present book? An attempt to realise how people lived in 
Dorset during the epoch whose end has only lately arrived in 
the wilder districts of our country ? 


THE ‘TONGUE OF THE UNSEEN’ 


Ghasels from the Divan of Hafiz. Done into English by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. London: Nutt. 


Saint or sinner, mystic moralist or reckless reveller? That 
is the question concerning the character of the immortal Hafiz, 
on which every editor or translator of his poems is expected to 
pronounce judgment. Mr. McCarthy answers it with a discreet 
reserve. ‘You will decide for yourself,’ says he, ‘as you please, 
whether the Beloved is Spirit or very Flesh, whether the Wine 
is the Blood of the Grape or the Ichor of Doctrine.’ He does 
not wish, it would seem, to prejudice the verdict; yet his 
summing-up is, on the whole, for the Prosecution. His rendering 
of the Persian text is naturally influenced by this view ; notably 
in this respect, that the pronoun #, which stands for both 
genders, he constantly, or at least usually, translates ‘she,’ even 
when, as in Ode xx (pp. 23-24), the context really forbids the 
rendering, save as a concession to Western taste. For our 
part, we are doubtful as to the desirability of making such con- 
cessions, because it is to be presumed that any Englishman who 
reads translations of Persian poetry does so with the object of 
understanding the Persian mind and beholding the Persian 
ideal, both of which, as need hardly be said, differ considerably 
from the European. The matter, though apparently of small 
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consequence, is really of primary importance, inasmuch as on 
the translator’s rendering of this ambiguous pronoun will 
probably depend the English reader’s verdict as to the signi- 
ficance of the odes. To render it by ‘she’ is, practically, to 
renounce the doctrine of mystical interpreiation altogether; for 
none, save perhaps the followers of Auguste Comte, make 
their Deity feminine. The late Mr. Herman Bicknell (‘ Haji 
Muhammad ‘Abdu'l-Wihid’), who, of all Englishmen, has 
most loved, best understood, and most nobly interpreted 
Hafiz, writes on this subject words so much to the point 
that no apology is needed for quoting them here. ‘I 
have yet, however, says he, ‘to allude to the chief diffi- 
culty [in translating Hafiz] — namely, that caused by the 
difference of the English language and the Persian in the 
Personal Pronouns. For the two words “he ” and “she,” 
grammatically distinguished in Arabic, the Persian language 
has one word, “ui.” At first sight it might seem best to trans- 
late this monosyllable “ti” by “she.” This, however, is im- 
possible. By doing so any mystical sense would be at once 
excluded. In many Persian odes, moreover, the abstract Ideal 
may be illustrated rather than the charms of any single visible 
beauty. In some passages, again, the Beloved One is the 
Creator ...; in others, rhapsodies, disapproved by Euro- 
pean taste, are addressed to a cupbearer or a minstrel ; and 
these last can be rendered less objectionable only by avoiding 
the use of either “ he” or “ she,” and substituting “ thou,” “my 
friend,” or some other expression. It is well known that in 
Muhammadan society all virtuous women, unless old, are 
veiled. Even in verse it is not customary to make frequent 
allusion to their name or sex.’ 

The controversy as to the general character of Hafiz and his 
poetry is not cf recent date, nor is it confined to the West. It 
is easy to see from many passages in the Divin that Hafiz had 
but little love for orthodox divines or cold-blooded ascetics ; 
and it is equally clear from the little we know of his life that 
they had even less liking for him. On one occasion they 
attempted to make the following verse of his the ground 
for an accusation of heterodoxy—a much more serious crime 
in Persia than the wine-drinking, which, though forbidden by 
the Kur’An, is to this day almost universally indulged in by the 
pleasure-loving Shirazis : 

If Muhammadanism be that which Hafiz professes, 
Alas, if there should be a to-morrow after to-day ! 


Luckily Hafiz was forewarned by a friend of the intended 
attack, and when he was haled before the representatives of 
outraged orthodoxy to answer for the objectionable verse, he 
was ready with his answer. ‘Did I write that verse?’ said 
he ; ‘yes, to be sure, I wrote it ; but I am not responsible for 
the sentiments which it expresses, as is evident from the con- 
text, maliciously ignored by my calumniators, which was as 
follows :— 


How sweet to me seemed this refrain, which, at early morn, a Christian 
Was singing to the sound of the flute and the cymbals at the tavern- 
door :— 


‘* If Muhammadanism be that which Hafiz professes, 


' 


Alas if there should be a to-morrow after to-day ! 


So likewise when HAafiz died, his fitness to receive Muslim 
burial was much debated. It was finally agreed that an 
innocent child should select at random a verse from his Divan, 
and that the tenor of the verse so selected should decide the 
issue. And this was the verse that came in answer to the 
response—— 


Withhold not thy foot from following the bier of Hafiz, 
For, though sunk in sin, he will go to Paradise! 


Of course after this there was nothing more to be said: the 
character of Hafiz was cleared—at any rate as regards the 
more serious charge of free-thinking—and his reputation as 
‘the Tongue of the Unseen,’ ‘ the Interpreter of Truth,’ perma- 
nently established. Wherefore, to this day, a Persian who is in 
doubt as to the course of action which he should pursue 
appeals for guidance to the Divan of Hafiz; anda Shirazi, 
who cannot afford to have his body _ transported to 
Kerbela for interment, will instruct his executors to obtain 
for him, if possible, a resting-place beneath the shade of 
the pleasant poplars and plane-trees of the Hifiziyya. 
Yet, even in the East, as has been already hinted, the 
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mysticism of Hafiz has been called in question, at least in some 
passages which portray too vividly pleasures of a less trans- 
cendental description than those which are supposed to con- 
stitute the bliss of the Siff saint during such time as the bird of 
his soul is pent in the prison-bouse of the body. What student 
of Hafiz and his commentators has not smiled over Siidi’s 
caustic criticisms on such of his predecessors as have attempted 
throughout the Dizién to find everywhere a spirited meaning ? 
‘He who says that by “the Beloved” Hafiz here means God, 
knows not God.’ ‘He who says that by “intoxicated” Hafiz 
here means “ intoxicated with the Wine of Devotion,” must him- 
self have been intoxicated.’ In this strain does Stidi con- 
stantly write ; and, from the manner in which he interprets the 
odes, we infer that Mr. McCarthy is of the same way of think- 
ing. But then Stidf wasa Turk, and Mr. McCarthy is an 
Englishman who, as it would appear, has not yet succeeded 
in making himself a Persian. Wherefore he prefers Omar 
Khayydm to Hafiz, and refers both to the same type: wherein 
he runs counter to the Persian opinion and to its exponent, 
Colonel Wilberforce Clarke, who lately gave to the English- 
speaking world an elaborate interpretation of the Divda. 

Solvitur ambulando. We who would understand Hafiz must 
have sat with the mystics of modern Persia and listened to the 
‘Green Parrot which discourses of mysteries.’ Then, indeed, 
will many dark sayings become clear to him, and he will 
know a great deal more about Hafiz, and Omar Khayyam, and 
Omar Khayydm’s college-friend, ‘the Old One’ of Alamout, 
and divers other matters, than he can learn from many books, 
including even this book. 


HUNTER, NOT BUTCHER 


The Wilderness Hunter, an Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rip. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. London: Putnam's Sons. 


This is a book of real field-sport : a story of that ranche life 
which depends on the rifle for its fresh meat, written by a 
sportsman with a watchful and kindly love of his quarry. You 
may open it with a prejudice: for senseless slaughter has just 
exterminated the American bison, there are but five of the great 
white rhinoceros left alive, the other big pachyderms and 
antlered creatures are fast disappearing before the ruthless 
white man, and one has grown sick of mere massacre. Jut to 
cut a few pages is to establish a warm sympathy with an author 
who, as he says, has never sought to make large bags, for a 
hunter should not bea game butcher. It is always lawful to 
kill dangerous or noxious animals, like the bear, the cougar, 
the wolf; but other game should only be shot when there is 
need of the meat, or for the sake of an unusually fine trophy 
‘we should have rejoiced in an omission). 

Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt excels the common run of American 
writers in his command of excellent plain speech ; he knows 
how to write with feeling, yet without gush ; of a truth he has 
the power of pure Saxon. His wilderness is well described in 
all its endless variety, from the dark sub-arctic forest of the 
north to the hot, oozy coasts of the Florida Gulf; across the 
evil deserts south-west of the Rockies, ‘ where rain rarely falls 
and there are noclouds to dim the brazen sun,’ to the flower- 
clad sierras of California. He dashes in a vivid sketch of 
the gradual advance of the backwoods hunter across this mighty 
territory, a tirailleur of civilisation: soaking the ground with 
the blood not alone of beasts of the chase, but of the fiercer red 
man ; fretting even at the light restraints of borderland civilisa- 
tion; moving ever onward under leaders like Daniel Boone and 
George Clarke: till by the end of ’83 the last buffalo herd is 
destroyed, the beavers have been trapped out, and as a class 
he ceases to exist. It is a melancholy story in some ways ; but 
you cannot have trains of cars roaring away to the Chicago 
Exhibition and at the same time find work for butchers in 
coonskin caps and deer-hide leggings. The occupation of 
Fenimore Cooper and Mayne-Reid is gone for ever. It seems 
merely a question of years how soon the moose, the wapiti, and 
the prong-buck will come to be known in the flesh only as—by 
the intervention of Government—the bison himself is known ; 
and of him a herd of some two or three hundred is protected in 
the Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s lot was cast ina northern cattle ranche and it 
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was there his woodcraft was acquired. Uncertain as this kind 
of pastoral enterprise has proved to many as a means of making 
money, he describes it with a zest that could never be 
assumed by one not in love with it. In hunting episodes 
his book abounds. His quarry is of great variety: black- 
tailed and white-tailed deer, prong-horns, big-horns, caribou, 
wapiti, moose, bear, cougar, wolves and peccaries. Yet 
the hunter is never so deeply absorbed in his work that he 
cannot pause to watch the movements of beasts and birds 
he never dreams of destroying; yet is he never insensible 
to the changeful charm of landscape. He is a naturalist, in 
that he loves all living things, but he is without pedantry, and 
he never so much as mentions the scientific names of the 
scores of species he describes. He is not an artist, but he has 
had the intelligence to employ the skill of Messrs. Frost, 
Landham, Beard, and Remington to good effect, and where 
these could not avail, has brought his own camera into play. 
His photograph ofa white goat, shot on the brink of a precipice 
(page 122) is very striking. Taken all round, his many 
illustrations are of a very high class. In brief there is a great 
deal more to be learned from his book than the trick of 
persecuting our fellow creatures. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Ivan Vazoff’s Under the Yoke (London: Heinemann), a 
Bulgarian romance—well-nigh the first of its kind, and certainly 
the first done into English—tells the story of an abortive rising 
against the Turkish rule. It is full of clear, fresh pictures of 
town and country life on the slopes of the Balkans. The faith, 
the superstition, the character, the very dress of the people are 
set forth with excellent insight and sympathy, and there is a 
world of adventures—in snowstorm and sunshine, with hostile 
Turks and faithless Bulgars, in peace and war—besides. The 
sentiment is not exaggerated. ‘The cowardice of the Bulgars 
and their mean and abject submission when the rising fails, are 
drawn with what you feel to be terrible fidelity ; nor is the Turk 
by any means the monster you might expect him to be. The 
love-scenes, too, between Boicho Ognianoff, the hero, and Rada 
the Beloved are exquisite. Altogether, here is a book of genius ; 
and if Bulgaria have any more like it, by Ivan Vazoff or 
another, let us have it a-goddes name! 

Mr. Pinkerton’s first, in Blizsard and Another Fantasy 
(London: Sonnenschein) is a piece of hearty, rollicking, un- 
common humour, which tells how the Rev. Charles Mildman, a 
curate of limited means, picked up a stray dog in a storm, which 
dog, apparently harmless, turned out a very demon. He 
devoured some toy dogs, a cat, and a pet lamb; he got his 
master into all sorts of scrapes; he acquired a potent influence 
over that hapless parson so that he preached an eloquent sermon 
concerning dogs, and was instantly ‘sacked’ by his vicar. 
Then, Blizzard aiding and abetting, he proceeded to waste the 
coverts far and near, and was presently distinguished as ‘the 
poachin’ parson’: till Blizzard left him, got shot and stuffed, 
and let him in for a benefice worth £400 a year. All this is 
told with a humour and a zest for which you shall search the 
other ‘fantasy’ in vain. ‘Tis the ‘story of a suppressed soul.’ 
The heroine, one Aurelia, daughter to an unsuccessful artist, is 
impossible, and she does impossible things in an impossible way. 
Her ‘suppressed soul’ is a fellow in the cellarage whose final 
escape is marked by shrieks—such shrieks that ‘the bystanders 
were frozen with horror’—a ‘gush of blood’ from Aurelia’s 
mouth, ‘a cataleptic state,’ and the end of Mr. Pinkerton’s new 
book. 

If‘ E. L. St. Germaine’ (a lady, we presume) would learn the 
art of punctuation and neither say ‘ very pleased’ nor talk of 
‘professors of Trinity College, Cambridge’—by the way, pro- 
fessors do not always wear blue spectacles and carry butterfly- 
nets—she might in time write rather pretty and comparatively 
innocuous stories, with a faint and far-away suggestion of the 
less exciting parts of Ouida. But why Hugh Darville (London : 
Unwin) should belong to an ‘ Independent Novel Series’ is not 
easy to see. Everything in the book is as it used to be before 
novels came out in series. There is a great deal uf honest and 
more or less ungrammatical sentiment and romantic love- 
making. Heroines are as faultlessly beautiful and heroes have 
moustaches as golden-brown as ever. And the latter are wounded 
in Egypt, rescued from shipwreck, and run over in the attempt 
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to avert railway catastrophes, quite in the fearless old fashion 
of the dependent novel, which came out in three volumes and 
was not prettily bound. After all, however, this story is much 
better than the many which have neither binding nor plot. 

Mr. Harold Vallings is a vivacious—and at times an agree- 
able—writer, who has succeeded fairly well in grouping the 
salient characteristics—including an extreme devotion to 
athletics and a distant reverence for the mysterious metropolis 
-of a modern provincial town which is also an educational 
centre (were his ‘ Chatterby’ not, apparently, in Kent it might 
tand for Cheltenham or Bedford). Three Brace of Lovers 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith) has limitations. There is no plot worth 
mentioning; the style of conversation is improbable ; and 
nobleness in disguise excite the contempt familiarity must 
breed. But Mr Vallings is fairly good at a picnic ; he ven- 
tures not without success on the dangerous ground of a ladies’ 
cricket match ; and his descriptions of life at an army crammer’s 
really ‘ palpitate with actuality.’ Altogether his book is read- 
able. It is also illustrated : chiefly with impressionist portraits 
of ladies in picturesque attitudes upon a blurred background 
suggestive of nothing in particular. 

In Zhe Waif from the Waves (London: Chapman), Canon 
Knox Little writes as three gentlemen at once : first, a preface 
in his own name ; next, a prelude in name of ‘ May Durrall ;’ 
and lastly, the story proper, in the character of ‘ Sweet Lettice : 
and he is equally lugubrious in all three. Still, it is pleasing 
to note that the composition of this ‘trifling tale’ has been 
to him ‘an amusement and a rest in the midst of graver work.’ 
His story aims at imparting ‘a deeper sense of the beauty of 
real love, the s veetness of simplicity, straightforwardness, and 
courage, the nobleness of constancy. To compass this laud- 
able end he employs the common materials of every-day 
melodrama: as a wicked countess, an earl—afterwards trans- 
formed into a ghost with fiendish laugh—a baronet or two, a 
High Church parson, a female spectre who clasps her hands, 
a storm-wraith who waggles his arms, a shipwreck, and an 
infant waif therefrom. The waif is an earl, as any one might 
have known from the locket and chain he wore, had the 
wicked countess not appropriated them. Canon Knox Little 
has presumably tried to write like a giri—girls may appreciate 
the compliment—but his girl is a prig, and few will accept her 
rabid High-Churchism as an excuse for her prosiness. Perhaps 
it is natural enough for a young persoa witha parson at her 
elbow to write: ‘The French I think when really good are so 
attractive! .... We English are good, but very often we are 
so wanting in the beautiful touches of a sense of the super- 
natural world. It seems to me we are never quite so bad as 
dad French people, but seldom so attractive as the good.” Or 
‘ Petrarch is a poet who has never affected me very deeply. The 
whole story of his love for Laura is so entirely unsatisfactory.’ 
Amd the words put into the mouth of the young man in 
the love passages—for instance, ‘ Lettice, my own little sweet, 
my own little sweetheart, just give me a good long kiss and 
tell me once again you love me, not earls or dukes or any 
tiresome things of that sort, but just your own old sailor-boy’ 

-recall all-too forcibly the correspondence of the ordinary 
breach-of-promise suit. 

Miss May Kendall’s White Poppies (London: Ward Lock) 
presents sharp contrasts of female character. The types are 
three: Elsie, a fragile, refined maid who subsists on tonics, and 
leavens her homeliest converse with references to ‘ transmigra- 
tion, and Plato, the Symposium, and the Phedrus’ ; Violet, a 
flesh-and-blood girl, whose roses and raptures come near to 
vulgarity beside the lilies and languors of Elsie ; and Henrietta, 
the slightest, though probably the most artistic sketch of all. 
Henrietta is a cultured damsel, mastered by a desire to obtrude 
her soul’s beauties on a public which flees the exhibition : 
finally, she essays to win her world’s attention by the latter- 
day short-cut out of it. One’s sympathies forsake the meta- 
physical Elsie, and cleave to the human Violet, who loses the 
hero’s affections by ‘ buttering’ a Shelley helent her. As for the 
men, they are as shadows. On the whole, however, the novel 
ranks as Miss Kendall’s strongest work. Mrs. G. S. Reaney 
puts ‘go’ enough into her fiction, and the history of the orphan 
Stel/a (London : Bliss) is lively indeed. In this odd jumble of 
sacred and secular is introduced a short play, a tale from an 
American magazine, and sundry hymns. A little story with a 
certain sense of reality is 4 Liberal Education (London: Warne), 
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consequence, is really of primary importance, inasmuch as on 
the translator’s rendering of this ambiguous pronoun will 
probably depend the English reader’s verdict as to the signi- 
ficance of the odes. To render it by ‘she’ is, practically, to 
renounce the doctrine of mystical interpretation altogether ; for 
none, save perhaps the followers of Auguste Comte, make 
their Deity feminine. Tne late Mr. Herman Bicknell (‘ Haji 
Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-Wahid’), who, of all Englishmen, has 
most loved, best understood, and most nobly interpreted 
Hafiz, writes on this subject words so much to the point 
that no apology is needed for quoting them here. ‘! 
have yet, however,’ says he, ‘to allude to the chief diff- 
culty [in translating Hdfiz]— namely, that caused by the 
difference of the English language and the Persian in the 
Personal Pronouns. For the two words “he ” and “she,” 
grammatically distinguished in Arabic, the Persian language 
has one word, “wi.” At first sight it might seem best to trans- 
late this monosyllable “ti” by “she.” This, however, is im- 
possible. By doing so any mystical sense would be at once 
excluded. In many Persian odes, moreover, the abstract Ideal 
may be illustrated rather than the charms of any single visible 


beauty. In some passages, again, the Beloved One is the 
Creator ...; in others, rhapsodies, disapproved by Euro- 


pean taste, are addressed to a cupbearer or a minstrel ; and 
these last can be rendered less objectionable only by avoiding 
the use of either “ he” or “she,” and substituting “ thou,” “my 
friend,” or some other expression. It is well known that in 
Muhammadan society all virtuous women, unless old, are 
veiled. Even in verse it is not customary to make frequent 
allusion to their name or sex.’ 

The controversy as to the general character of Hifiz and his 
poetry is not cf recent date, nor is it confined to the West. It 
is easy to see from many passages in the D/véa that Hafiz had 
but little love for orthodox divines or cold-blooded ascetics ; 
and it is equally clear from the little we know of his life that 
they had even less liking for him. On one occasion they 
attempted to make the following verse of his the ground 
for an accusation of heterodoxy—a much more serious crime 
in Persia than the wine-drinking, which, though forbidden by 
the Kur’dn, is to this day almost universally indulged in by the 
pleasure-loving Shirdzis : 


If Muhammadanism be that which Hafiz professes, 


! 


Alas, if there should be a to-morrow after to-day ! 


Luckily Hafiz was forewarned by a friend of the intended 

attack, and when he was haled before the representatives of 

outraged orthodoxy to answer for the objectionable verse, he 

was ready with his answer. ‘Did I write that verse?’ said 

he ; ‘yes, to be sure, I wrote it ; but I am not responsible for 

the sentiments which it expresses, as is evident from the con- 

text, maliciously ignored by my calumniators, which was as 

follows :— 

How sweet to me seemed this refrain, which, at early morn, a Christian 

Was singing to the sound of the flute and the cymbals at the tavern- 
door :— 

‘“ Tf Muhammadanism be that which Hafiz professes, 

Alas if there should be a to-morrow after to-day !"' 


So likewise when Hafiz died, his fitness to receive Muslim 
burial was much debated. It was finally agreed that an 
innocent child should select at random a verse from his Divan, 
and that the tenor of the verse so selected should decide the 
issue. And this was the verse that came in answer to the 
response-— 


Witbhold not thy foot from following the bier of Hafiz, 
For, though sunk in sin, he will go to Paradise! 


Of course after this there was nothing more to be said: the 
character of Hafiz was cleared—at any rate as regards the 
more serious charge of free-thinking—and his reputation as 
‘the Tongue of the Unseen,’ ‘ the Interpreter of Truth,’ perma- 
nently established. Wherefore, to this day, a Persian who is in 
doubt as to the course of action which he should pursue 
appeals for guidance to the Divan of Hdfiz; anda Shirazi, 
who cannot afford to have his body transported to 
Kerbela for interment, will instruct his executors to obtain 
for him, if possible, a resting-place beneath the shade of 
the pleasant poplars and plane-trees of the Hifiziyya. 


Yet, even in the East, as has been already hinted, the 
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mysticism of Hdfiz has been called in question, at least in some 
passages which portray too vividly pleasures of a less trans- 
cendental description than those which are supposed to con- 
stitute the bliss of the Sufi saint during such time as the bird of 
his soul is pent in the prison-house of the body. What student 
of Hafiz and his commentators has not smiled over Sidi’s 
caustic criticisms on such of his predecessors as have attempted 
throughout the Diz to find everywhere a spirited meaning ? 
‘He who says that by “the Beloved” Hafiz here means God, 
knows not God.’ ‘He who says that by “intoxicated” Hafiz 
here means “ intoxicated with the Wine of Devotion,” must him- 
self have been intoxicated.’ In this strain does Stid{ con- 
stantly write ; and, from the manner in which he interprets the 
odes, we infer that Mr. McCarthy is of the same way of think- 
ing. But then Stidf wasa Turk, and Mr. McCarthy is an 
Englishman who, as it would appear, has not yet succeeded 
in making himself a Persian. Wherefore he prefers Omar 
Khayydm to Hafiz, and refers both to the same type: wherein 
he runs counter to the Persian opinion and to its exponent, 
Colonel Wilberforce Clarke, who lately gave to the English. 
speaking world an elaborate interpretation of the Divx. 

Solvitur ambulando. We who would understand Hafiz must 
have sat with the mystics of modern Persia and listened to the 
‘Green Parrot which discourses of mysteries.’ Then, indeed, 
will many dark sayings become clear to him, and he will 
know a great deal more about Hafiz, and Omar Khayyim, and 
Omar Khayydm’s college-friend, ‘the Old One’ of Alamout, 
and divers other matters, than he can learn from many books, 
including even this book. 


HUNTER, NOT BUTCHER 


The Wilderness Hunter, an Account of the Big Game of the 
United States, and its Chase with Horse, Hound, and Rift, 
sy THEODORE ROOSEVELT. London: Putnam's Sons, 


This is a book of real field-sport : a story of that ranche life 
which depends on the rifle for its fresh meat, written by a 
sportsman with a watchful and kindly love of his quarry. You 
may open it with a prejudice: for senseless slaughter has just 
exterminated the American bison, there are but five of the great 
white rhinoceros left alive, the other big pachyderms and 
antlered creatures are fast disappearing before the ruthless 
white man, and one has grown sick of mere massacre. [But to 
cut a few pages is to establish a warm sympathy with an author 
who, as he says, has never sought to make large bags, for a 
hunter should not be a game butcher. It is always lawful to 
kill dangerous or noxious animals, like the bear, the cougar, 
the wolf; but other game should only be shot when there is 
need of the meat, or for the sake of an unusually fine trophy 
‘we should have rejoiced in an omission). 

Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt excels the common run of American 
writers in his command of excellent plain speech ; he knows 
how to write with feeling, yet without gush ; of a truth he has 
the power of pure Saxon. His wilderness is well described in 
all its endless variety, from the dark sub-arctic forest of the 
north to the hot, oozy coasts of the Florida Gulf; across the 
evil deserts south-west of the Rockies, ‘ where rain rarely falls 
and there are noclouds to dim the brazen sun,’ to the flower- 
clad sierras of California. He dashes in a vivid sketch of 
the gradual advance of the backwoods hunter across this mighty 
territory, a tirailleur of civilisation : soaking the ground with 
the blood not alone of beasts of the chase, but of the fiercer red 
man ; fretting even at the light restraints of borderland civilisa- 
tion; moving ever onward under leaders like Daniel Boone and 
George Clarke: till by the end of ’83 the last buffalo herd is 
destroyed, the beavers have been trapped out, and as a class 
he ceases to exist. It is a melancholy story in some ways ; but 
you cannot have trains of cars roaring away to the Chicago 
Exhibition and at the same time find work for butchers in 
coonskin caps and deer-hide leggings. The occupation of 
Fenimore Cooper and Mayne-Reid is gone for ever. It seems 
merely a question of years how soon the moose, the wapiti, and 
the prong-buck will come to be known in the flesh only as—by 
the intervention of Government—the bison himself is known ; 
and of him a herd of some two or three hundred is protected in 
the Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. Roosevelt's lot was cast ina northern cattle ranche and it 
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was there his woodcraft was acquired. Uncertain as this kind 
of pastoral enterprise has proved to many as a means of making 
money, he describes it with a zest that could never be 
assumed by one not in love with it. In hunting episodes 
his book abounds. His quarry is of great variety: black- 
tailed and white-tailed deer, prong-horns, big-horns, caribou, 
wapiti, moose, bear, cougar, wolves and peccaries. Yet 
the hunter is never so deeply absorbed in his work that he 
cannot pause to watch the movements of beasts and birds 
he never dreams of destroying; yet is he never insensible 
to the changeful charm of landscape. He is a naturalist, in 
that he loves all living things, but he is without pedantry, and 
he never so much as mentions the scientific names of the 
scores of species he describes. He is not an artist, but he has 
had the intelligence to employ the skill of Messrs. Frost, 
Landham, Beard, and Remington to good effect, and where 
these could not avail, has brought his own camera into play. 
His photograph ofa white goat, shot on the brink of a precipice 
(page 122) is very striking. Taken all round, his many 
illustrations are of a very high class. In brief there is a great 
deal more to be learned from his book than the trick of 
persecuting our fellow creatures. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Ivan Vazoff’s Under the Yoke (London: Heinemann), a 
Bulgarian romance—well-nigh the first of its kind, and certainly 
the first done into English—tells the story of an abortive rising 
against the Turkish rule. It is full of clear, fresh pictures of 
town and country life on the slopes of the Balkans. The faith, 
the superstition, the character, the very dress of the people are 
set forth with excellent insight and sympathy, and there is a 
world of adventures—in snowstorm and sunshine, with hostile 
Turks and faithless Bulgars, in peace and war—besides. The 
sentiment is not exaggerated. The cowardice of the Bulgars 
and their mean and abject submission when the rising fails, are 
drawn with what you feel to be terrible fidelity ; nor is the Turk 
by any means the monster you might expect him to be. The 
love-scenes, too, between Boicho Ognianoff, the hero, and Rada 
the Beloved are exquisite. Altogether, here is a book of genius ; 
and if Bulgaria have any more like it, by Ivan Vazoff or 
another, let us have it a-goddes name! 

Mr. Pinkerton’s first, in Biizzard and Another Fantasy 
(London: Sonnenschein) is a piece of hearty, rollicking, un- 
common humour, which tells how the Rev. Charles Mildman, a 
curate of limited means, picked up a stray dog in a storm, which 
dog, apparently harmless, turned out a very demon. He 
devoured some toy dogs, a cat, and a pet lamb; he got his 
master into all sorts of scrapes; he acquired a potent influence 
over that hapless parson so that he preached an eloquent sermon 
concerning dogs, and was instantly ‘sacked’ by his vicar. 
Then, Blizzard aiding and abetting, he proceeded to waste the 
coverts far and near, and was presently distinguished as ‘the 
poachin’ parson’: till Blizzard left him, got shot and stuffed, 
and let him in for a benefice worth £400 a year. All this is 
told with a humour and a zest for which you shall search the 
other ‘fantasy’ in vain. *Tis the ‘story of a suppressed soul.’ 
The heroine, one Aurelia, daughter to an unsuccessful artist, is 
impossible, and she does impossible things in an impossible way. 
Her ‘suppressed soul’ is a fellow in the cellarage whose final 
escape is marked by shrieks—such shrieks that ‘the bystanders 
were frozen with horror’—a ‘gush of blood’ from Aurelia’s 
mouth, ‘a cataleptic state,’ and the end of Mr. Pinkerton’s new 
book. 

If ‘E. L. St. Germaine’ (a lady, we presume) would learn the 
art of punctuation and neither say ‘ very pleased’ nor talk of 
‘professors of Trinity College, Cambridge’—by the way, pro- 
fessors do not always wear blue spectacles and carry butterfly- 
nets—she might in time write rather pretty and comparatively 
innocuous stories, with a faint and far-away suggestion of the 
less exciting parts of Ouida. But why Hugh Darville (London : 
Unwin) should belong to an ‘ Independent Novel Series’ is not 
easy to see. Everything in the book is as it used to be before 
novels came out in series. There is a great deal of honest and 
more or less ungrammatical sentiment and romantic love- 
making. Heroines are as faultlessly beautiful and heroes have 
moustaches as golden-brown as ever. And the latter are wounded 
in Egypt, rescued from shipwreck, and run over in the attempt 
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to avert railway catastrophes, quite in the fearless old fashion 
of the dependent novel, which came out in three volumes and 
was not prettily bound. After all, however, this story is much 
better than the many which have neither binding nor plot. 

Mr. Harold Vallings is a vivacious—and at times an agree- 
able—writer, who has succeeded fairly well in grouping the 
salient characteristics—including an extreme devotion to 
athletics and a distant reverence for the mysterious metropolis 
—of a modern provincial town which is also an educational 
centre (were his ‘ Chatterby’ not, apparently, in Kent it might 
tand for Cheltenham or Bedford). Three Brace of Lovers 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith) has limitations. There is no plot worth 
mentioning; the style of conversation is improbable ; and 
nobleness in disguise excite the contempt familiarity must 
breed. But Mr Vallings is fairly good at a picnic ; he ven- 
tures not without success on the dangerous ground of a ladies’ 
cricket match ; and his descriptions of life at an army crammer’s 
really ‘ palpitate with actuality.’ Altogether his book is read- 
able. It is also illustrated : chiefly with impressionist portraits 
of ladies in picturesque attitudes upon a blurred background 
suggestive of nothing in particular. 

In The Waif from the Waves (London: Chapman), Canon 
Knox Little writes as three gentlemen at once : first, a preface 
in his own name; next, a prelude in name of ‘ May Durrall ;’ 
and lastly, the story proper, in the character of ‘ Sweet Lettice : 
and he is equally lugubrious in ail three. Still, it is pleasing 
to note that the composition of this ‘trifling tale’ has been 
to him ‘an amusement and a rest in the midst of graver work.’ 
His story aims at imparting ‘a deeper sense of the beauty of 
real love, the s veetness of simplicity, straightforwardness, and 
courage, the nobleness of constancy.’ To compass this laud- 
able end he employs the common materials of every-day 
melodrama: asa wicked countess, an earl—afterwards trans- 
formed into a ghost with fiendish laugh—a baronet or two, a 
High Church parson, a female spectre who clasps her hands, 
a storm-wraith who waggles his arms, a shipwreck, and an 
infant waif therefrom. The waif is an earl, as any one might 
have known from the locket and chain he wore, had the 
wicked countess not appropriated them. Canon Knox Little 
has presumably tried to write like a girl—girls may appreciate 
the compliment—but his girl is a prig, and few will accept her 
rabid High-Churchism as an excuse for her prosiness. Perhaps 
it is natural enough for a young person witha parson at her 
elbow to write: ‘The French I think when really good are so 
attractive! .... We English are good, but very often we are 
so wanting in the beautiful touches of a sense of the super- 
natural world. It seems to me we are never quite so bad as 
bad French people, but seldom so attractive as the good!’ Or 
‘ Petrarch is a poet who has never affected me very deeply. The 
whole story of his love for Laura is so entirely unsatisfactory.’ 
And the words put into the mouth of the young man in 
the love passages—for instance, ‘ Lettice, my own little sweet, 
my own little sweetheart, just give me a good long kiss and 
tell me once again you love me, not earls or dukes or any 
tiresome things of that sort, but just your own old sailor-boy’ 
—recall all-too forcibly the correspondence of the ordinary 
breach-of-promise suit. 

Miss May Kendall’s White Poppies (London: Ward Lock) 
presents sharp contrasts of female character. The types are 
three: Elsie, a fragile, refined maid who subsists on tonics, and 
leavens her homeliest converse with references to ‘ transmigra- 
tion, and Plato, the Symposium, and the Phedrus’ ; Violet, a 
flesh-and-blood girl, whose roses and raptures come near to 
vulgarity beside the lilies and languors of Elsie ; and Henrietta, 
the slightest, though probably the most artistic sketch of all. 
Henrietta is a cultured damsel, mastered by a desire to obtrude 
her soul’s beauties on a public which flees the exhibition : 
finally, she essays to win her world’s attention by the latter- 
day short-cut out of it. One’s sympathies forsake the meta- 
physical Elsie, and cleave to the human Violet, who loses the 
hero’s affections by ‘ buttering’ a Shelley helent her. As for the 
men, they are as shadows. On the whole, however, the novel 
ranks as Miss Kendall’s strongest work. Mrs. G. S. Reaney 
puts ‘go’ enough into her fiction, and the history of the orphan 
Stella (London : Bliss) is lively indeed. In this odd jumble of 
sacred and secular is introduced a short play, a tale from an 
American magazine, and sundry hymns. A little story with a 
certain sense of reality is 4 Liberal Education (London: Warne), 
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by Mrs. George Martyn : wherein the hero takes the Queen’s 
Shilling and regrets it. The treatment is marked by commend- 
able reserve. Two innocuous tales are You'll Love Me Yet 
and That Little Woman (London: Cassell). The former, by 
Frances Hasewell, tells of a maid who wed to provide food for 
her family ; and who, as foregone conclusion, ultimately adored 
the bread-giver. To the second, Ida J. Lemon has imparted a 
Dickens-like flavour of a feeble sort. Out of Jt (London: 
Unwin), by A. F. Radcliffe, is an example of how not to write 
a children’s book. The hero is a ‘ Molly’ boy who objects 
politely to the romps of his playmates, and whose bravery is 
vindicated by his death in rescuing a less mature infant from 
the flames. The language and the sentiment alike are beyond 
the youthful mind, while the climax is unnecessarily painful. 
The author of the Atelier du Lys reveals much of her accus- 
tomed charm in Séephanie’s Children (London: National 
Society), which, however, deals with a commonplace enough 
feature of the French Revolution : the trials, that is, of a noble 
family living in a remote, almost isolated, country district 
during the Reign of Terror. 

Why Miss Cuthbert’s age—forty—should have been made the 
chief corner-stone of her history is not obvious ; seeing that a 
woman of thirty would have been aseffective : perhaps the marvel 
lies in that at these years her hair ‘ resembled dark waves in the 
act of turning to break on the shore’ ; also that her mouth was 
the despair of artists. When the volatile New Zealander en- 
countered her at a dance, and she jeered because he had no 
intimate knowledge of divorce and knew not Zola, he naturally 
forgot his troth to Griselda—a maid of half her age—and craved 
the benefit of her light and learning. As for her, she promptly 
ceased to mourn a false lover of some two-score years before 
and reciprocated; yet when she heard of the Griselda affair 
she resolved to be magnanimous, and, secretly seeking the 
chamber of the New Zealander, who lay sick of diphtheria, kissed 
him with fell intent, and thereafter went home and died. Miss 
Esmé Stuart has attempted much in A Woman of Forty (Lon- 
don: Methuen), and the result is a bundle of forced effects. 
The man is a weakling and the woman is hard and artificial. 
One in Charity (London: Warne), by Silas K. Hocking, has 
some breadth and reality. The scene is laid in a Cornish 
mining village, and the freshest study is that of a young clergy- 
man who, believing he has sinned in marrying an unbeliever, 
wrecks his career and home, though he regains both when 
knowledge of life has expanded his sympathies. 

Major Arthur Griffiths has not made the most of a passable 
idea in A Prison Princess: A Tale of Millbank Penitentiary 
(London: Cassell). That a female criminal had hidden valuable 
jewellery in ‘The Tench’ and that it had never been found was, 
it appears, an actual tradition. ‘lhe idea of making a plausible 
and fascinating person find it, and then become involved with 
the original owners, is passable ; but Major Griffiths has gone 
off at a tangent and worked to an improbable and uninteresting 
climax. It is a mediocre thing, with much tame melodrama. 
A fearful fand wonderful tale, whereof the dauntiess alone 
can read more than a score of pages, is 4 Romance of Skye 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant), by Maggie Maclean. Mr. Lockhart 
Boyle, who is responsible for the illustrations, seems to have 
deemed anything good enough for the story: possibly he was 
right. Miss Sarah Tytler’s new novel, A Buddle Fortune 
(London: Hutchinson), is marked throughout by aggravating 
complacency. The morals are irreproachable, but the moral- 
ising becomes irksome. Some admirable books for children 
include Black, White and Gray (London: Chambers), wherein 
Amy Walton tells the adventures of three kittens whose dis- 
positions are varied as their coats; Edith E. Cuthell’s Zo 
Little Children and Ching (London : Methuen), an entertaining 
history of a much-loved Chinese dog ; and J/y God-daughter 
(London : National Society), by Mary H. Debenham, a thought- 
fully-written story of the Gordon riots. An excellent scheme 
is presented in Mow for a Story! (London : Skeffington), a 
collection of sketches by several authors; the last, ‘The 
Goat’s Half-holiday,’ by Fanny Barry, being decidedly the 
most original. 

We wonder, in a mildly interested way, whether the grotesque 
plot of An Adopted Wife (London: Griffith Farran) was told 
to Mr. Arthur Keyser by a lunatic, or is ‘taken from life’ A. 
marries B., an undesirable person, who goes away and is 
reported to be dead ; then he takes a different sort of person 
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to wife, as he thinks, and starts a happy home. But B. turns 
up wanting a ‘position’: therefore C., A.’s friend, says she may 
call herself his, C.’s, wife. In due time C. also thinks she is 
dead, and proposes to marry the heroine, when B. turns up 
again, and C, will not explain matters for fear of showing up A, 
That the world may possibly contain idiots as hopeless as C. 
we do not deny, but they are out of place in a novel which 
purports to be sane. Other elements of the plot are equally 
mad, as a sister fighting her brother’s duel in disguise ; other 
elements are interesting, as some adventures of an Englishman 
among Chinese. The odd feature in the book is that Mr, 
Keyser frequently shows signs of a not discreditable observa- 
tion and of a fitful sense of humour. 


ARABY THE BLEST 


A Journey through the Yemen. By WALTER B. HARRIS. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


To residents at Aden it seemed a wild thing to plan a tour 
through Arabia Felix with the troops of the Sultan stamping 
out an insurrection. At ordinary seasons no European thinks 
of going up country, unless it be a party of officers in search 
of game; and these rarely proceed farther than the lower 
flights of the great series of mountain ascents that lead up 
into the high places of the Yemen. There are, to be sure, 
Greek traders and curio-sellers, but they hardly count as 
Westerns, and never fill diaries and sketch-books with their 
impressions of travel. And seeing that Mr. Harris would not 
be dissuaded from exploring the forbidden region, Aden lifted 
up its voice and implored him, if he had any regard for his life, 
to make his entry by the Turkish port of Hodaida, on the Red 
Sea. It was written, however, that he was to reach Sanaa 
from the south, and not only did he reach the capital of the 
Yemen: he was able—a much more difficult matter—to get 
away again. It is a wonderful road of ups and downs: first 
across a stretch of sandy desert—Arabia, as it figures in the 
picture-books and the popular fancy; then up the knees and 
shoulders of giant mountains rising tier behind tier into regions 
that grew ever cooler, greener, and wilder ; and so, at a height 
of 8000 or goco feet above the sea, to the broken tablelands 
whereon are seated Sanaa and her sister cities. The people 
change with the scenery, and you pass from nomad tribes, half 
shepherds and half robbers, to a settled population of hardy 
mountaineers, who build marvellous rock fortresses, and terrace 
the hill-sides with irrigation works for their grain and their 
coffee. There is a regular rainfall; perennial streams rush 
through the valleys ; and forest and jungle clothe the sides of 
canons and gorges which, to judge from Mr. Harris’s descrip- 
tions and sketches, are as fine as anything that California or 
Colorado has to show. 

Nor are adventure and quaint incident to seek inthe Yemen. 
They come all unbidden: in the village khan, at the headman’s 
burj, on the mountain side, or in the deeps of the vale; but 
chiefly in the towns which the Turks have just wrested back 
from the insurgent Arabs. Mr. Harris was laid by the heels 
by the Turkish Governor; he was stopped by native banditti ; 
he scrambled for hours and days along rocky paths a foot or 
two wide where a false step meant death; he suffered grievously 
from fever, hunger, and fatigue. But the novelty of journeying 
through the home of djinns and afreets was ample compensa- 
tion. He did not manage to reach Saba ; but he saw into the 
heart of the Yemen, and watched the process by which the 
Turks subdue and conciliate an insurgent province. He has 
many of the qualifications of a successful traveller in an Eastern 
land: he has patience and dogged perseverance, and he can 
place himself in harmony with his surroundings and do in the 
Yemen as the Yemenese. Indeed, so elastic are his sympathies 
that he launches out into a vindication of Oriental customs 
and Moslem institutions—as slavery and polygamy. ‘True, his 
English is often loose; you stumble almost instantly on such 
a phrase as ‘ belonging to whichever of the two nationalities 
under which they are enrolled.’ But his grammar need not 
affect our appreciation of his facts. He has discovered to us a 
veritable land of romance close to the doors of a British settle- 
ment. He has cast a light upon the causes and the incidents 
of the Yemen insurrection. He lets us see how nearly the 
rising came to be completely and permanently successful, and 
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what an effect the loss of this buttress of the Holy Land of 
Islam would have had upon the Caliph’s position not only in 
Arabia but also at Constantinople. Next to the importance of 
the Yemen to the Turks should come its interest and value in 
the eyes of the protectors of Egypt and the lords of India and 
Aden. 


A SPOOKS’ FAVOURITE 


The Clatrvoyance of Besste Williams (Mrs. Russell Davies), 
Related by Herself. Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
London : Bliss. 


It would not be polite to notice under the heading ‘ Fiction’ 

a volume purporting to be the autobiographical work of a lady. 
Whether or not it would be appropriate our readers can judge 
for themselves. Mrs. Russell Davies, who, following the 
usual practice of distinguished actresses, seems to retain her 
maiden name for what may be called ‘ professional’ purposes, 
and relegates her married name to the indignity of a 
parenthesis, is a most powerful medium, and a beloved friend 
of Miss Florence Marryat (Mrs. Lean). The spooks by 
which she is most frequently controlled are called ‘ Dewdrop,’ 
‘Goodness, and ‘ Ned, and they seem to be continually at it. 
‘ Dewdrop’ has done something to relieve the tribe of spooks 
from the common reproach that there is ‘no money in’ 
spookology, except such as is also to be earned by tricks 
performed in the manner of Mr. Maskelyne. ‘At one period I 
[Mrs. Davies] sat regularly for a City merchant, now passed 
over [spookish for “dead”}. Through me “ Dewdrop” almost 
managed his business for him ; she was often able to predict 
the state of the market months in advance. He made forty 
thousand pounds in a fortnight through her means, and in 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness he sent me in return a 
silk dress and a dozen of port.’ It is pity that the gentleman 
has ‘passed over,’ and therefore cannot give to persons not 
accomplished in spookology any information as to whether his 
recollection of the facts agrees with that of Mrs. Davies ; but, 
however that may be, we should be glad to do business on the 
same, or even on more liberal, terms. ‘ Another business man’ 
consulted ‘ Dewdrop’ regularly for fifteen years, and when he too 
‘passed over’ left Mrs. Davies‘a substantial proof’ of his gratitude. 

Nothing can be more substantial than silk dresses or port wine ; 

but we may fairly hope that this substantial proof was more 

expensive than the other. Nor is it only in trade or on the 
Stock Exchange that ‘ Dewdrop’s’ tips are worth having. 

Some friends of Mrs, Davies’s ‘spent a season at the gaming 

tables of Monte Carlo,’ and ‘ made a pile of money through the 

advice my controls tendered them.’ Towards the close of the 

volume Mrs. Davies desires ‘distinctly’ that all and sundry 

should ‘ understand that this matter to me is holy ground, and 

I do not degrade either my spirits or my powers to fortune- 

telling.’ 

The bulk of the book is the ordinary table-turning and spirit- 
rapping business, with dead children restored to their widowed 
mothers, villains put to shame by the revelation of their 
iniquities, and ‘the whole bag of tricks’ as usual. At the end 
is a somewhat droll account of visits from Catherine of Arragon 
and Anne Boleyn, for Mrs. Davies is on the best terms with 
both of these unfortunate queens. We regret to observe that 
Anne Boleyn says ‘ Not likely !’ quite in the music-hall style, and 
indeed gabbles much in the manner of Mr. W. T. Stead, who of 
course is a great friend of Mrs. Davies’s, and has the highest 
opinion of her intelligence. He tried to arrange an interview 
for Anne Boleyn with Mr. Froude, that she might vindicate 
herself from the calumnies contained in The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon, which distress her exceedingly, but the historian 
offered only to receive her at his own house ; and how could 
the royal spook—or any spook—manifest herself to a sceptic 
like Mr, Froude without a‘ medium’? Yet, so great was her 
desire of vindicating herself that she furnished Mrs. Davies 
with a credential which even Mr. Froude would be constrained 
to acknowledge —‘ my autograph’—which she gave by writing 
‘Anne Boleyn’ several times, with Mrs. Davies’s hand, but 
doubtless in her own handwriting, on a piece of paper. Mrs. 
Davies gave that invaluable document to Mr. Stead, and—we 
could not have believed it if any one but Mrs. Davies or Mr 
Stead had told us so—‘it has been unfortunately lost? ! 
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SOCIAL ENGLAND 
Social England. Edited by H.D. TRAILL. London: Cassell. 


Among the essays to be written is one on the evils of the 
sub-division of labour. It is obvious that the making of a 
telescope is better done by ten men—one of whom understands 
the hammering of tubes, another the casting of lenses, another 
the manufacture of screws, and another the art of screwing 
them in—than by one man, because a telescope is designed, for 
the most part, with a compass anda foot rule. It is equally 
obvious that a picture painted by ten men—one of whom under- 
stands legs, another noses, another trees and so on—will be a 
failure. Perfect technique does not mean art. The same 
thought has been present for some time past in the growing 
tendency towards specialisation in historical work. A monograph 
on Thomas Cromwell by Mr. Froude would be a valuable piece 
of work, and not to be neglected by him who would get a first in 
the History School. Again, we can appreciate the reluctance of 
a man to embark on a work to which he must give his life, and 
which, being finished, may be called great, and may with equal 
probability be consigned to the lumber-room of the British 
Museum. Yet the latter may be history, and the former is not. 
Moreover, indefinite numbers of monographs could not make a 
history, for, except in Euclid, the whole is greater than all its 
parts. If we want certain facts about early British religious 
systems, we have a choice of works, mostly red in colour and 
half a crown in price; or, better still, we may go to the latest 
Encyclopedia and look for section D, sub-section Devil, and 
find therein what we desire. But if we would study the romance 
and growth of early religious life we soon find that philosophy 
and insight, wide breadth of view and deep depth of research, 
are bound in more sober tints, and are not to be bought for 
half a crown. 

These reflections, however trite, may fitly prelude a review 
of Social England, a study of whose first volume is calculated 
to make one almost doubt the truth of them. It is so 
admirably planned; the experts having charge of several 
departments are such masters of their subject ; it is so excel- 
lently prefaced by Mr. Traill, that fora moment the boundary 
line between an Encyclopedia and a history seems illusory, 
and in this case illuded. The book, indeed, as its name 
implies, is the latest result of the reaction against the purely 
political and constitutional histories, and, above all, against the 
drum and trumpet histories contemned by Mr. Green. It is 
divided into seven sections, to which there are nineteen contri- 
butors. Mr. Traill’s introduction passes over all the sections, 
and, albeit it is marred in parts by a somewhat militant 
Protestantism, and again by a singular belief that Darwin 
‘discovered the Theory of Evolution,’ is an extremely inter- 
esting study of development. Mr. Owen Edwards contributes 
several essays, which his knowledge of Welsh literature—a 
literature well known to be superior to English all through the 
ages—makes unusually fresh and amusing reading. An early 
Welsh romance, describing the journey of some needy kings 
into Llaegz tells how they came first as saddlers, and theirsaddles 
were so beautifully coloured that none could be sold but theirs. 
Then they tried shoemaking, with the same success ; and they 
also worked shields in blue enamel. Welsh bards added fresh 
terror to illness by the names they gave diseases: so that the 
Yellow Death became ‘ Y Fad Falen,’ and Ague is still known 
as ‘Ye hen wrack’. Pliny, writing between the first and second 
Roman invasions, describes the Briton as dressed in thick cloths 
of lively colours, the favourite a flaming red. He was covered 
with gold torques and rings, beads from Egypt, and pins and 
brooches made from boar’s tusks. He wore beaten gold and 
silver on his coats, and used cosmetics (one of which as we 
learn from Mr. Newman on ‘Social Life and Manners’ was 
composed of lime, the ashes of vegetables, and tallow) to change 
and heighten the colour of his hair. This passion for gaudy 
raiment is seen in all the early writings and illuminations. 
Monks and nuns are warned not to give way to the sin of 
wearing coloured raiment, and in the MS. of the Saxon 
Gospels, the Evangelists wear undergowns of purple, of pea 
green, of lilac, and of light blue, striped with red. (Ata certain 
Oxford college—it claims to be the oldest in the University—a 
startling return to these primitive tastes has shown itself in a 
certain erection of white marble, blue ceilings, and gold gates 
lately sanctioned by the Dons.) 
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Mr. Richards contributes some interesting articles on Roman 
Britain, in which Roman reforms and civilisation receive so much 
attention that the Roman villa at Woodchester is described 
twice over at considerable length, while the theatre at Colchester 
gets more than all the Roman battles and massacres. No 
doubt, as Mr. Yorke Powell points out, the slaughter which 
followed the successive conquests of England was immensely 
exaggerated, and, though such cities as Chester, Carlisle, and 
Bath were ruined, yet trade was never annihilated, and the folk- 
customs, feasts, traditions,and observances of the conquered race 
remained as evidence that the race was conquered not destroyed. 
Mr. A. L. Smith’s papers on Trade and Industry do not come 
up to the standard of excellence maintained by the other 
writers. Apart from the natural prejudice created by a man 
who calls Hastings ‘Senlac’, such very disputable statements 
as that ‘the latest authority puts the foundation of Oxford 
not later than 912’ should not be advanced unsupported. Also, 
such sentences as ‘England seems of all countries the 
best fitted by climate, situation, configuration and products for 
maritime trade,’ reminds one of Mrs. Markham: especially 
when they are backed by quotations like that about ‘ mer- 
chants who fare thrice across the wide sea.’ Then, to describe 
the early history of England in regard to commerce and indus- 
trial development as ‘almost a blank’ is surely somewhat 
unkind to Mr. Richards and Mr. Owen Edwards who con- 
tribute two most interesting essays on this very subject? Mr. 
Yorke Powell on the ‘Coming of the English ’ sets forth some 
fresh and well-chosen information about village life, the village 
council, and the several social divisions ; but here also there is 
a lack of references, especially in the case of the confuted 
Germans. Throughout, in fact, the books referred to in the 
text are grouped together at the end of each chapter : a device 
which makes them valueless for the purpose of verifying or 
enlarging quotations. 

Mrs. Maitland writes well on the growth of law, dwelling 
fondly on the pithiness and brevity of those legists four cen- 
turies of whose enactments would go into the compass of a 
hundred ordinary pages. Among the best of the remaining 
essays is Mr. Creighton’s on Public Health and Mr. Frank 
Heath’s on Literature. 


THE GREAT LONE LAND 


Australian Commonwealth. By GREVILLE TREGARTHEN. 
‘ Story of the Nations Series.’ London : Unwin. 


The average Briton is well-nigh as ignorant of Australia as 
is the Colonial of Britain. Mr. Tregarthen’s book, therefore, 
though inadequate in many respects, has a certain value. It 
furnishes an outline history of each of the six Australian 
Colonies and New Zealand. But it is a pity the Jast-named 
country was included in thescheme ; for though in some respects 
the two possessions are alike, the history of the Colonisa- 
tion of New Zealand belongs to a unique movement, and was 
animated by motives different from those which brought about 
the settlements on the Australian continent. It were vain 
to expect completeness in a volume of this kind. Yet even the 
author of a handbook may not escape censure when he 
deliberately eludes some of the more difficult aspects of his 
subject. Concerning several questions of importance you shall 
seek in vain for definite information. A shorter account of the 
early convict days had surely been adequate, and had saved 
space for more useful matter. 

In the preface, and many times also in the succeeding four 
hundred pages, you are reminded how splendidly the future 
promises of ‘the most valuable acquisitions Great Britain ever 
made’ ; still, it must be confessed that proofs to support a belief 
in the prophecy are lacking. Though Mr. Wentworth’s speech 
when Sydney built for itself a University is quoted with 
approval, you are not told why the betting-book and the Bible 
remain your ‘educated’ colonist’s favourite reading, nor why 
the squatter still considers that poetry died, as it was born, 
with Gordon. Nay, even Mr. Tregarthen is compelled to 
confess, not without bitterness, that the most enthusiastic 
Australian seeks Britain when he has made his ‘pile,’ for 
‘there is something lacking in Colonial Society.’ Now it is 
certain that the future of a country cannot be very hopeful 
where education, though free, is of that kind the faddist 
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longs to inaugurate in Britain ; that is, no education at all, but 
patchwork snippets of indigestible information. Nor can it be 
considered a sign of robust health when the richest, and there- 
fore presumably the most industrious and capable persons, 
leave their native shores, carrying their wealth with them, 
because they cannot find or make a pleasant life where they 
earned their living. Mr. Tregarthen is most misleading when 
most peremptory: for example, he declares that the passing of 
the Act granting responsible government to Western Australia 
was received with the greatest satisfaction by ‘the whole of 
Australia.’ Yet he must know that many of the wisest men in 
that colony regarded the change with fear, and many now 
acknowledge it a failure. The Government is a little family 
party, whose members are not over-popular at Perth. It has done 
nothing to inspire confidence, and a table showing the exact de- 
grees of relationship existing between the various Ministers had 
made an instructive page in Mr. Tregarthen’s work. At least 
one of the representatives in the Lowér House has been heard 
to assert seriously that Perth is as large as London, and the 
legislation of the last three years has, as was to be expected, 
proved the danger that ever dogs the footsteps of triumphant 
Democracy. Under a less experienced governor than Sir 
William Robinson the history of the first fifty years of the 
colony might easily have been repeated. A scarcity of money, 
a huge territory, a scattered, drink-sodden, and ignorant popu- 
lation, make no good foundations on which to build a popular 
Constitution. 

I: were interesting to have Mr. Tregarthen’s opinion of the 
favourite dogma, ‘ Australia for the Australians.’ The Parlia- 
ment on the Swan River believes in the doctrine, and through- 
out every division of the continent the cry is seriously shouted. 
In (Jueensland a crisis threatens ; for there are who would 
divide that colony, making of it two States, since in the North 
it 1s certain that Europeans cannot labour successfully. To 
re-introduce the Kanaka system were easy, nor would the 
Chinese require much encouragement to enter, and to invite 
these latter seems the wiser plan, since the true history of 
Kanaka labour is ugly reading, and the Chinese are the better 
workmen. The overseer, of course, ever belongs to the 
dominant race, and John Chinaman is willing to work under 
orders ; seeking his own country gladly enough, it is said, when 
satisfied with his gains. Comparatively speaking, these gains 
of his are small and, when the value of his labour to the pro- 
prietor is considered, insignificant. Wherefore, two things are 
clear. There would be no danger from the Celestials, cities 
where they might congregate being to seek, and the natura] 
advantages of the country would be developed, to the great 
gain of the Australian Colonies themselves. But, since a 
Democracy is ignorant of its larger interests, it is possible that 
a foolish ‘tag’ will cause half a continent to lie barren ; for 
your Democrat, understanding that the Chinese element is not 
without inconvenience and danger in the towns, finds it easy to 
persuade himself it must be equally disastrous on the plantations. 
Nor is there any one from whom he will willingly learn. In 
Australia the ‘masses’ have no superiors ; government is both 
for and by the mob. Wherefore the greater problems are left 
unsolved, and patriotism is only the selfish desire to promote 
at any cost, the anticipated prosperity of one’s own locality. 

But, whatever may happen in the future, the finding of Aus- 
tralia has been of service to the mother-land ; for its early history 
of exploration and adventure is bright with the record of endu- 
rance and heroism, filling some of the most fascinating chapters 
in the book of British valour. And Mr. Tregarthen deserves 
thanks, since he writes well and with enthusiasm, for reminding 
us of Cook, of Phillip, and of King. It is the example set by 
these men in the founding of the ‘Australian Commonwealth’ 
makes you almost hopeful of its future, despite the inevitable 
confusion caused by ‘ popular government’ and the black, sodden 
ignorance bred of ‘ free education.’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mrs. Minto Elliot’s Old Court Life in France (New York 
and London: Putnam’s Sons) is nothing if not picturesque. 
She has read, no doubt, pretty widely, and serves up her 
knowledge in the form of little dramas, prefaced by rather 
ornate descriptions, where the dress, the looks, the secret 
feelings, and so on of the persone are all presented in an 
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effective way. The two volumes cover the ground from 
Francois I. to Louis XIV., and not a mistress has escaped 
them, not an incident that may strike the average imagination. 
They would of course make your scientific historian—a dull 
fellow—writhe in agony, but many people who cannot follow 
him over his thorny course might read them with profit. For, 
with all her love of not over-expensive effects, Mrs. Elliot 
writes conscientiously in the main, and sympathetically, and 
certainly with great liveliness. The style is rather flowery, and 
the mass of detail simply astonishing. 

In Fians, Fairies and Picts (London: Kegan Paul), Mr. 
David Macritchie promulgates the theory that these three 
names designate properly one and the same race—a race, more- 
over, which did actually inhabit parts of the British Isles. To 
put it in other words, he essays a realistic explanation of the 
traditionary belief in fairies by identifying them with a breed of 
pigmies supposed to have occupied the underground or partially 
underground buildings known as Beehive, or Pict’s, Houses. 
Some of his evidence to prove the identity of the Fians with 
the Fairies seems to prove the opposite. How, on the supposi- 
tion of identity, should there be anything remarkable in a Fairy 
Woman taking service with the King of the Fians, or in one of 
the Fians having a Fairy Sweetheart? If Fians and Fairies 
were one and the same such occurrences would b2 rather the 
rule than the exception : most Fian or Fairy Kings would have 
Fian or Fairy servants, and Fian or Fairy lovers, Fian or Fairy 
sweethearts. And surely if the stolid Englishman, and the 
austere Lowlander permitted his imagination to entertain such 
delightful visitants as the Fairies, there is no reason why Fians 
and Picts should not have done likewise? But although Mr. 
Macritchie is more ingenious than conclusive, he is interesting 
and suggestive in several respects. Also, his theory tiat this 
island was at one time peopled—under whatever name—of a 
pigmy race is not impossible ; and what he has to say on this 
part of his theme is well worth reading : especially as regards 
the Beehive Houses and the like. 

The work of several hands, /m the Footsteps o, the Poets 
(London : Isbister) is well done and worth reading. It follows 
the lines of Howitt’s famous Homes and Haunts. But some 
half-dozen names are taken, all of men whose lives are 
pleasant reading : as Milton, Cowper, Scott. Professor Mas- 
son opens the ball with Milton. He has sifted the rub»ish 
of centuries with his wonted thoroughness. He goes 
carefully over the long list of the poet’s London residences ; 
he tells you when each one vanished ; describes the warehouse 
or the Queen Anne Mansion, or what-not now standing in their 
room. The softer story of George Herbert, with ‘his genteel 
humour for clothes and courtlike company,’ is told by Dr. 
Browne, of bedford. He needs must follow Izaak Walton, and 
Walton was too great an artist to streak his saintly portraitures 
with unsightly lines, if any such there were. Cowper's story is 
less cheerful than Herbert’s ; the jealousies of Mrs. Unwin and 
Lady Austen are not at all creditable to the former lady. Yet 
is there much pleasant landscape at Olney and Weston 
Underwood and so forth, and Canon Benham assures you that 
in Zhe Task, and elsewhere, he has described with minute 
realism the scenery amid which he spent the most fruitfl 
as well as the most melancholy years of his life. In this he 
was strangely different from Thomson (his haunts are traced 
by ‘Hugh Haliburton’), who came to London at twenty- 
five, worked his hardest in the Valley of the Thames, and 
wrote about not Richmond but the sights and scenes of the 
Scottish Border. Wordsworth and Scott are identified, the one 
with a region in the North of England, the other with districts 
in the South of Scotland. Of the remaining articles—on 
Tennyson and the Brownings—Mr. Hutton’s on Robert Brown- 
ing contains some sane and judicious criticism. 

Political skits or fancies are mostly dull things, and 7%e 
G eat Coalition: an Adventure in Statecraft (London : Watts) 
Is not exceeding lively. It seems to be the result of an im- 
pression made by one of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, acting on 
a very laudable dislike of democracy. Tadpole and Taper 
appear—possibly an impertinence—and the adventure is the 
attempt of a scientific duke to reduce democracy to absurdity. 
The fantasy is not amusing, and the necessary basis of life 
not observed. 

The first volume of the 7ransactions and Proceedings of the 
Japanese Society (London : Kegan Paul) would be worth having 
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if only for Mr. Gowland’s lecture on the naturalistic school of 
painters, with its excellent illustrations after Maruyama 
Okyd, Mori Sosen, Ganku, and other distinguished masters, 
but there is more than that in it, the discourse on wrestling 
(which is well illustrated) being especially interesting. Mr. 
Langwill’s reprint of the Poems (London : Constable) of James 
Thomson, the weaver of Kenleith (1801), is a handsome volume, 
and has such interest as attaches to a literary curiosity. Mr. 
Edward Hodder’s Zruth in Story (London : Hodder) is 
designed for Sunday evenings, and may be commended to 
those who find such reading profitable. We have also received 
a new edition, being the third, of Sir Theodore Martin’s Poems 
and Ballads of Heinrich Heine (Edinburgh : Blackwood) ; Zhe 
Little Glass Man, the new number in ‘ The Children’s Library ’ 
(London: Unwin), which contains four of the excellent fairy 
stories of Wilhelm Hauff ; The ‘ Oxford’ Bible, which is exaui- 
sitely printed, at the Clarendon Press, on India paper, and 
which may be had in a variety of forms; Zhe Year's Art, 
1894 (London : Virtue), compiled by A. C. R. Carter, which is 
now in its fifteenth year; Zhe Scottish Educational Year- 
Book and Diary, 1894 (Aberdeen : /ree Press Office), which is 
admirably arranged; /reland as it ts and as it would be under 
Home Rule (Birmingham: Daily Gazette Office), which is a 
reprint of special correspondents’ letters; Puzzles, Old and 
New (London: Warne), by Professor Hoffman, which is excel- 
lent in its way; Sctence and Hebrew Traattion (London: 
Macmillan), by Professor Huxley, being the fourth volume of 
his collected essays; Zhe Auld Scoth Precentor (Glasgow : 
Morrison), by Nicholas Dickson ; a new edition of Christowe//, 
by R. D. Blackmore ; and Guz/d Court, by George Macdonald, 
in the capital reprints of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. ; and 
a cheap edition of Zhe Cambridge Companion to the Bible 
(Cambridge : University Press), which cannot fail to be useful 
to teachers and students. 
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PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of Commons; Book III. Edited by 
ALFRED BoNHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a 
Member of the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). 


London : Wa, CLowes & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Shipping Announcements. 


P.sO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and i} Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY ° ° 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
TASMANTA, ee D ‘and | 
ALEXANDRIA 


Cheap a Tickets. 


For particuiars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiM7Tp,) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





Every 
Fortnight. 














CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MADRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SeweLt & Co. .» Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. Head Off 
¢ ces— 
F. GREEN & CO., and Fencuuscn Aven g, 


Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 4 tee AVENUE. E.C.; ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 


botel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 














OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND P race, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 











Price Gd.. by post, 64 sha. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. 


By H. N. HAMILTON HOARE. 
London: W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly W 





—_— CO wm 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. | 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RaLpH DARLINGTON, 

O M F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Ite ly, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including : 
—The V irgin’ s Tree, He sliopolis ( where it is said M: ary rested with the child Jesus) ; 

Khoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Te mple of 

oe iurnak, which covered 1000 acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 

»tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hill, Athens; Site of 

Ter mple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 2/6, mounted speci- 


1/6, 
Jeek mens, post free, with a list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & 60. LLANGOLLEN, 





Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 





y MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. | ON 
ht ‘Nothing better could be desired.'—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
gnt. Scotsman. ‘ Most interesting.’—Lizverfool Mercury. 
3y RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, | 
1/-, post free 1/2, Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post | 
a 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The | e 
) Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post | 
free od. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and Di 8 6d., 
treet, post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and | Mr. J. A. FROUDE, LL.D. 
Cader Idnis, 6d. post free 7d. Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 
——— LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. | PROF. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
ND, Pror. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. | 
THE SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, ” BART., M.P, : 
MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. f 


‘DANDIE DINMONT’ Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


OLD SCOTCH WH ISKY. | MR. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 


MR. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. f 
SiR JOHN CoLoms, K.C.M.G, | 
MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘THe NatIoNAL OBSERVER.’ 


AMTD,) 


Dr. Srevaneon MacADaM » says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel | 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ | 


ee rege ae ee 


| THE TIMES says: 
Sole Proprietors— | We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 


| literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
— A. ALEXANDER & (CO., | ; 
A. 


‘‘ Lights on Home Rule.”’ 
LEITH AND LONDON. THE MORNING POST says: 
‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest £ 
| possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 


THE GLOBE says: 


wo ey 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 








) ‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . which contains a series of most i 

for the FR A R O A powerful arguments..... _No one who really desires to understand what ' 

, SUEZ Home Rute means should fail to read this.’ 

i BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; | Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 

wena FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. | 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

SLOAN & SON, 

FRemowali Contractors, 

ton, K.G, 

aoe: 49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 

separate 


a EDINBURGH. i 
Entique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, : 


estan Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 








7 Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
a; 
— 
as 
| 
» AD. 











TO BE GIVEN SITE 1893 & 1894 

BON US TO ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP, 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent, 
‘For 400 Wrappers, a ——— Handsome a will be sent, 


for 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s Keyless Watch) will be sent. 





Full Particulars 
on each Wrapper. 


Picture of the Statue 


VENUS DE MILO, 
Size 17} by 14 in., mounted, 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
For 25 Wrappers, and 
For 60 Wre-zpers 
In Handsome Gilt Frame. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





C_heoO7ET——lUe 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmew 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





— NEWS 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR LADIES, CENTLEMEN, OR CHILOREN 


rom LAME peopte: 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 
NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS. 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension,’ 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARANCE OF 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write— 


THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 276 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United Kingdom. AFTER. 















= & |Fivesia COMPANYS’ 


Wy, gp WV 
@z p> A EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
D A | Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, 


















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


rs Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 02., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker ‘— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,” says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supy nly smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so- -called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can hows 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, vizZ., 
“ PLAVER’S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
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